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For the Register. 
MAN’S SYMPATHY WITH NATURE. 
There isa sighing in the wood, 
A murmur in the beating wave, 


The heart has never understood 
To tell in words the thoughts they gave. 


Yet oft we feel an unswering tone 
When wandering on the lonely shore, 
Or listening through the night alone 
As inland swells the ocean’s roar. 


And oft beneath the wind-swept pine 
Soma chord is struck the strain to swell, 
Nor sounds nor language can define; 
*Tis not for words or sounds to tell. 


‘Thou hearest, man, that Mighty Voice, 
Whose goings forth, unknown to all, 
Bid sounding wood and wave rejoice, 
And fill with music nature’s hall. 


And in the speechless human heart 

It speaks, where’er man’s feet have trod, 
Beyond the lip’s deceitful art, 

To tell of Him, the Unseen God. 





[From the Sandwich Observer. ] 


JONATHAN LEONARD, M. D. 


This venerable man passed away from earth 
on Tharsday the 25th of January, after a com- 
paratiyely short illness. The event was neither 
unlooked-for nor undesired by him. 
felt for some years that he had outlived the allot- 
ted age of man, that his work was done and his 
course finished; and be waited in calm expecta- 
tion of the summons to his heavenly home. 
bodily strength began rapidly to fail about five 
weeks ago, and he continued to sink to the time 
His last moments were tranquil, 
and when the king of terrors came, he 
with a smile as an expected and welagme mes- 
senger, and passed quietly away without an anx- 
ious thought to disturb his mind or a pang to 
After a long hfe spent in 
usefulness to his fellow men he died in the peace 
and hope of the Christian, in the enjoyment of 
that religion which had wrought so powerfully 
oo his character and furnished so many of the 
motives to his conduct. 

No man 19 Sandwich was more familiar to its 


torture his body. 








nore or more justly respected. None has con- 
tributed more by his abilitves or character to the 
For about sixty years | strength of the two great parties in the Church of Eng- 
he was its principle physician, and his page 18| land. Everything seems to denote that the English 
inseparably connected with the idea of the town 
in the mind of every person who had resided in 
The following tribute to 
his memory is a simple statement of the impres- 
sion made on the mind of the writer by a long, 
intimate and friendly acquaintance. 

D:, Leonard was the son of Jonathan and 
Martha Leonard, born in Bridgwater Feb. 17th, 
1763, graduated at Harvard College in 1786, and 
studied medicine with Dr. Wales, an eminent 
physician and surgeon of Randolph, in this State. 


reputation of the place. 


it during that period. 


—— 


right of every human being. 


dent to the body. 





sin, often framed an apology for the sinner, 
where the circumstances furnished any ground 
for so doing. 

Dr. Leonard was particularly happy in his 
domestic relations, For more than fifty years 
he lived with a devoted and affectionate wife, 
(the daughter of Mr. Joshua Hall) who survives 
his departure, His intercourse with his children 
was singularly respectful and dignified. He 
secured their unabated tenderness, and in his 
old age his infirmities were sustained and the 
burden of years lightened as far as possible 
by the most touching and beautiful filial affec- 
tion. It is by such ministries that youth repays 


such ministries through so many years, provee 
that a foundation for them had been laid in an 
early and enlightened culture of the youthfui 
heart. The memory of such a parent is a rich 
inheritance to his children, 

© cannot mourn the departure of onr friend. 
He was gathered to the grave like a shock of 
corn fully ripe. For several yeais he had almost 
wholly withdrawn from professional practice.— 





His work was done. His life had been long® 


and useful. It ended in peace and without re- 


grets. Surrounded by the dearest objects of 


affectivn, in the familiar and pleasant home he 
loved so weil, sustained by divine and immortal 
hopes, he fell asleep as sweetly as an infant 
wpon its mother’s breast. For ourselves we 
may lament that we shall see his venerable form 
no more; bat the memorial of him is cherished 
in our hearts among our dearest treasures. 


[The Advertiser states that Dr. Leonard's 


two brothers, both over 80 years of age, died the 
week before him.] 





(We ee flowing fret the English Corres- 
pondence of the Independent. It shows the relative 


Charch will ultimately be “‘Anglo-Catholic,”” which is 
virtually to be Roman Catholic. Events like Mr. 
Noel’s secession show that sincere conscientious men 
see no alternative bot virtual Romanism or a Church 
independent of State.) 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


What is the present power and position— 
what is the force and influence of the Anglo- 





While preparing for his profession after leaving 
college, he taught school at Brewster, on the| Church! It has been naturally assumed that 
Cape, where his memory is still cherished.— 
Having completed his term of study with a dis- 
tinguished member of the profession, he com- 
menced practice in his native town. 
maining there a short time he removed to Sand- 
wieh and began his practice in the Southern 


part of the towa. He early became a member 


Catholic or Tractarian Party in the Established 


| the numerous secessions to Rome, from the 
leaders as well as the rank and file of the An- 
| glo-Catholic party, would necessarily cause a 
great reaction in favor of Protestantand Evan- 
gelical principles. But it has not been so. 

The great influence of this party is seen in the 
vigorous action it has given to ecciesiastic bodies 
and various church societies. It has made the 





of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and contin- ; 
ued its firm friend, In 1824 the honorary degree | Society for the Propagation of the Gospel an in- 
of M. D. was conferred on him by Harvard | strament for the propagation of that other gos- 


During his long practice he contributed some- 
what to the improvement of operative Surgery. 
In the other department of his profession be was 
His temperament as well 
as bis conscientiousness (for which he was re- 
markable,) made him careful and cautious in his 
practice, though at times he showed a tact and 
boldness in the treatment of epidemic diseases, 
that would have added to the fame of men more 
jistinguished in the world and in the profession. 
He exercisec a degree of patience and sympa- 
thising forbearance in the management of chronic 
diseases, which is justly considered one of the 
peculiar characteristics of a good physician.— 
But of him as a physician little need be said. 

Ii delights us rather to speak of his character 
asa man, a citizen, a neighbor and Christian. 
Every one that knew him gladly admits twat the 
prominent traits in his character were 
benevolence and kindness of heart, and ready 
sympathy with all forms of suffering, Never 
was the beggar ‘‘sent empty away’’ from his 
door; not were the poor ever refused his profes- 
Who but the Omoiscient One 
can tell the amount of uncharged services 
formed for the destitute and the widow? 
ever knew him to press the collection of a debt 
to the embarassment of his debtor? 
was there a time when he would not have endar- 
ed privation and want Aimse/f, rather than have 
oppressed another? Nay—how many persous 
in this town know that through forbearance to 
them he has delayed the collection of just debts 
till he was in actual necessity? 


of all his habits and his mode of li 
tion with his honorabl 


eminently successful. 


sional assistance. 


The simplicity 
ving in connec- 
e poverty, show that though 
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still more extensive. 
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“nly interest in the 


liberality of his feelings were 
He had a high ana ;, 
looked with unspeak 
Vulgar tricks, and mosi , 
teuces to the respect and coy, 

Dr. Leonard took an e 
cause of education. 

Dr. Leonard was a Christian. 
of religion, the relation of man t 
long thought deeply and serious! 
naturally averse to speaking 
experiences, averse to it also on 
the most intimate communion o 
Goc isa thing notto be spoken of except to | W 
Him, who hears in secret. 
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1 influence and 


pel of the Tracts for the Times. This party has 
mainly been the cause of the mauluplication of 
Colonial Bishops and of the Colonial Clergy, 
most of these being of the ‘Tractarian School. 
This colonial movement was devised some few 
years since, as a means of reacting upon the 
Mother Country. It has gained possession of 
the old academical institutions and public 
schools, and has erected new. Members of this 
party are masters in the world-famed schools of 
Westminster, Etun, Winchester: the mind of 
the youth of the influential classes is thus in 
their hands. With characteristic activity, and 
following in the example of the Society of Jesu- 
its, they have sought to command the middle 
classes, by erecting diocesan schools, to be vis- 
ited, guided, and governed by Bishops and Cler- 
gy ; and an almost irresistible influence has been 
brought to bear upvc Independent schoolmas- 
ters, either to depress them or to bring them un- 
der clerical visitation. ‘Ihe National Society 
for promoting the Education of the Poor is 
largely directed by this party ; and at this mo- 
ment they are agitating to compel the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Privy Council to sur- 
render ali control over the schools built and sup- 
ported chiefly by grants from the taxes. They 
are not content that the schools should be exclu- 
sively **Church” schools: but chey would have 
laymen excluded from the committees, and limit 
the government to the simple act of granting 
them money. ‘This is now vehemently demand- 
ed as a Right, by Anglo-Catholic agitators, 
without apparently any consciousness of the ex- 
travagance of the claims they are setting up. 
The use made of the press, and the tinge given 
to a large portion of our literature, by the par- 
ty, are facts of the gravest character, but upon 
which we may not now dwell, 

Jt must be noted, as characteristic of this pow- 
erful party, that many of its members are un- 
wearied in labor, full of self-denial, and unspar- 
ing in the expenditure of property for the ad- 
vancement of ‘‘Church principles.”” We speak 
not of churches, colleges, schools, built and en- 
dowed by them, but have more particular refer- 





rod, he had | ence to their conduct as parochial clergymen. 
Y: but he was| Never, since its formations has the parochial 
of his spirivua) \system been so effectually worked, as now by 


the ground thay | hundreds of these men. They combine the 
f the soul with 


| Priestly and the feudal spirit to a high degree. 
th them the words, ‘my parish,”’ ‘* my 


Hence only with his | chureh.” we: ” b 
nese sie , rh”? #6 y hioners,” have an absolute 
Pastor or some familiar friend did he converse | and peremp Ai 


“out his spiritoal condition and progress. But | Anglo- 
‘ove doubted that he had strong religious feel-| knowledge of }j 
_-: the influence pf them was seen in the} Personal acquaintance yj i ishi in 
nquil beauty of his daily life. About fifteen | three months, than Apert 
blic profession of religion, tan 
with the First Congrega- | Submissive, their wants cared for, from tha pro- 
Long before that | ceeds of the * offertory,” or the alms of. the 

n support of liber- | priest himself. ' 
when the community} Fiom this bare outline, it wil) readily be con- 
aining the enlarged 
f Christian courtesy, 
| in this part of the 
add that they prevail 
example of sueh men 
The liberty which he 


‘mptory meaning. One of these ‘young 
Catholic priests will acquire a larger 
8 parish, and a more intimate 


haps thirty years. ‘he pocr are visited, and, if 


ceived that the influence of the Tractar 

extends beyoods its own defined talon ra 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of the clergy of the 
Established Church, who have “no particular 
theological opinions,” take the tone given by 
the Tractarians, aod in action are drawn along 
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claimed for himself he claimed also for others; 
not merely allowed it, but insisted upon it as the 


His humanity was beautifully extended to 
every form of animal life. He*was strongly 
attached to al] domestic animais, practicing tow- 
ard them an unvarying kindness. Any instance 
of cruelty or even heedless indifference to their 
wants excited his indignation, He found great 
pleasure in gardening, botany, the cultivation of 
fruits and flowers, and similar pursuite and oc- 
cupations, which brought him into familiar inter- 
course with the providence of God and with the 
wise and benevolent adaptations of the outer 
world to promote the happiness of man, It was 
delightful to see that his interest in them as well 
as in the affairs of society continued to extreme 
age. By the cultivation of such tastes the heart 
is kept young amid the frailty and decay inci- 


Dr. Leonard's house was a home. It is diffi- 
cult to @onvey to sirangers the idea that we 
entertain of his domestic life, without incurring 
the appearance of extravagance, His house 
was the abode of peace, of tranquil pleasure, of 
a refined and generous, though simple hoepitality. 
The inumate friend or the occasional visitor was 
made to feel at home, while the conversation 
turned upon some topic of general interest or 
some matter of social improvement. At Dr. 
Leonard’s fireside every man’s character was 
safe. The writer of this has enjoyed abundant 
opportunities of the most unreserved intercourse 
with him, &nd never heard an expression from 
his lips that was calculated or that seemed inten- 
ded to injure a human being. Against all wrong, 
knavery or fraud, he never failed to utter his 
hearty contempt, but even in such cases he made 
a just discrimination, and while condemning the 


the debt of parental love. And theexistence of 


Catholics rather than the Evangelicals. 


lies, and demand that these should be accepted 


bad faith which would eat the bread of the 
Protestant Chuich while engaged in destroying 
it, and holding it to be ** accursed’’ so far as it 
was Protestant. On the other hand, the Anglo- 
Catholic party have denied even the Church- 
manship of the Protestant clergy, and denounce 
thei as unauthorized and unwarranted intruders 
upon its ministry. The Articles of Religion, 
say the Ang‘o-Catholics, are the products of an 
un-Catholic age ; and that the Prayer-Book, ir- 
respective of the Articles, is of primary obliga- 
tion. They point to the fact that historically the 
Church, by its authorized public acts, has re- 
ceded from the Reformation, and refused to 
have the sense of those who held to its princi- 
ples impressed more distinctly upon the Prayer- 
Book. They point to the Ritual—to the offices 
for Ordinations, for Baptism, and for the visita- 
tion of the sick—and triumphing in the ‘*Ca- 
tholicity’’ of these services, as embodying the 
idea of Apostolical Succession—of regeneration 
by one sacrament, and cleansing and pardon by 
the other—they show the absolute absolving 
power of the priest ; and then, in their tarn, de- 
mand of the Evangelical clergy what they do in 
the Church, 





HON. AND -REV. MR. NOEL ON CHURCH 
AND STATE. 

[So great was the demand for this work that 
the whole edition of 2000, at the price of 12s. a 
copy, was sold in one day. On the Sunday 
following its publication, ministers took the vol- 
ume to their palpits, read selected passages to 
their congregations, and commented on them. — 
The tollowing extracts are from its conclusion. } 


| —_ —-. , aianiemeemen 
is doomed Condemee by reason and religion, 
by Seripture and experience, how can it be al- 
lowed ty injure the nation much longer? All 
the main principles on which it rests are un- 
sound. Its State salaries, its supremacy, its 
patronage, its compulsion of payments for the 
support of religion, are condemned by both the 
precedents and the precepts of God. We have 
seen that it sheds a blighting influence upon 
prelates, incumbents,curates, and other members 
of churches. It adds little to the number of 
pastors, it distributes then with a wasteful dis- 


least those whom it ought to pay most liberally. 
It excludes the gospel from thousands of par- 
ishes; it perpetuates corruption in doctrine; it 
hinders all scriptural disciptine; it desecrates the 
ordinances of Christ, confounds the church and 
the world, foments schism among Christians, 
and tempts the ministers of Christ, both in and 
out of the establishment, to be eager politicians. 
Further, it embarrasses successive governments, 
maintains one chief element of revolution in the 


| country, renders the reformation of the Anglican 


charches hopeless, hinders the progress of the 
gospel throughout the kingdom, and strengthens 
all the corrupt Papal establishments of Europe.”’ 





LETTER ‘FROM REV- ALEXANDER KING. 
[Rev. Alexander King has addressed a letter 
tothe N. Y. Evangelist, under date of Ireland 
Jan. 3, the following extracts from which, illus- 
trative of the religious and civi! condition of Ire- 
land, will be read with interest, especially by 
Mr. King’s numerous friends.] 


I date from Ireland, not only to let you see 
that the poor old isle is still afloat, and that | am 
in it, but because | have already passed through 
a considerable portion of it, and now give you 
the substance of notes taken on “‘the state of af- 
fairs’’ in different places. ‘The country seems 
in a state of repose; but it is from exhaustion, 
rather than contentment. The’ masses of the 
people are sick and tired of the sources they have 
been pursuing, longing for something new, some- 
thing more rational aud effectual, asa remedy 
for their wrongs. Some of them are eayerly 
abanduning their vain mode of attempting polizi- 
cal changes, and yet adopting a manly resolve to 
obtain social improvements and national rights. 
Others are just as erergetic in rejecting the im- 
positions of ecclesiastical authority, and throw- 
ing off the bonds of superstition. Both as regards 
secular matters and in reference to religion, 
many of those who were formerly amongst the 
most submissive slaves of party-leaders, now re- 
fuse to swear by a master, and boldly assert 
their right to think, and speak, and act for them- 
selves. 

‘The most marked and astonishing changes 
have taken place within the last few months, 
amongst Roman Catholics and Protestants.— 
Political movements here and throughout Europe, 
have placed the Papacy in a new light before the 
winds of honest Irishmen; who have been sincere 
and conscientious.in their attachment to the Ro- 
man Catholic system, but are now amazed and 
disgusted to find that system involved and impli- 
cated in all the frauds and outrages of the oldest 
and most corrupt of the organized despotisms of 
degraded and distracted Europe. 

no the same newspapers that announce meet- 
ings of sympathy and blarney for the exiled Pon- 
tiff, are given :emarks and extracts which show 
the depth of that daplicity and the feebleness of 
that finesse, by which he brought upen himself 
the summary visitation of the wrath of his disap- 
pointed and exasperated subjects. 

Had the Pope’s flight, or the rebellion of his 
‘‘children” in *‘the head of cities,’’ occurred 
earlier, the honest and religious respect of Irish 
Roman Catholics might have been reiained for him 


the nations,” is but an antiquated sham. 





as the doctrinal standard and test of those who 
minister in the Church ; they protest against the 


by them. ‘This class, nomerically far the larg-| these appointments are held by Roman Catho- 
est, is constituted of strange elements—of men | lics! 

who have chosen the Church because of the so-| However these obedient sons of the Church 
cial distinctions which it gives—of others who | manage to dispose of *‘the Holy Father's’ com- 
entered the Church because of the livings held | mands—to the people it appears that ‘the recip- 
by parents and relatives—of men, who, from | rocity is all on one side’’; and certainly, since 
accident, or choice, or compulsion, have become | Pope Adrian’s Bull for the destruction of the old 
part of the clerisy of the Establishment, irre-| Christianity of Ireland, was laughed at in the 
spective of religious principle. This large and | Synod of Cashel, no oracle of the Vatican has 
heterogeneous class would naturally receive its | been treated with such cool indifferance here, as 
impulse, in times of movement, from the Anglo-| the rescript of Pius Ninth against the * godless 


colleges.’’ 


Such, then, are some of the phenomena which} But this is not all. Many of the people are 
the Church of England presents at this time for | found freely canvassing the conduct of the priests, 
the contemplation of the Christian philosopher. | and even, in some cases, entering into discus- 
Abstractly considered, some of the facts pre-| sions with them, pointing out the abuses that 
sented would be deemed impossible. {[t would | have crept into the Church, and urging a refor- 
be held to be impossible that elements so. dis-| mation for the revival of the primitive Catholic 
cordant should co-exist in the same.Church—a | Christianity! Some of the priests, too, admit 
Church whose dogmatic statements had been | the necessity of change, and endeavor to explain 
framed and made obligatory on all, in order to | away, rather than defen:, the corruptions of the 
prevent discordancy and to ensure consistency | system. Some go for simplifying some of the 
in its public teachings and ministrations. But} doctrines, giving up trane*jesentiation, diluting 
so it is, that in our English Church we have two | infallibility, &c. ; others more disposed to 
distinct bodies of clergy, each of which denies | begin with outward reforms, as the abvlition of 
the title of the other to be accounted faithfal| celibacy. In reference to this last, too, it is al- 
servants. The Evangelicals, strong in the His-|leged that the ladies (who are always ready to 
tory and Traditions of the Reformation, of which | aid the cause of social reforms), are in some places 
the Church has been boasted to be the bulwark, | speculating upon the priests, as likely to be very 
are filled with horror by the approximation of| good husbands; and I have been informed that 
their brethren to Rome; they denounce ‘as a| some of their reverences, expecting and desiring 
monstrous thing the claim set up to hold and 
teach all Ruman doctrine in the Protestant} engagements with those whom they consider 
Church of England ; they point to the Protes-| qualified to be helps-meet for them, in sustaining 
tant and Calvinistic Articles, and to the Homi- 


a change of state, have already made prospective 


their responsibilities. 

The bulk of the people are pushing ahead for 
information. Self-action, and the power of in- 
telligence, are becoming more and more the dar- 
ling popular ideas. Mere political declamation 
and excitement have greatly lost their power ; 
but practical knowledge is much more in demand. 
A paper has just been started in Dublin, entitled 
“The Advocate, or Irish Industrial Journal ;” 
another is announced in Cork, as a medium of 
general instruction on all matters pertaining to 
“trade, shipping, markets, fairs, agricultural so- 
cieties, proceedings of poor-law guardians, and 
scientific and literary societies. in the province of 
Manster.’’ ‘‘The Gardeners’ Cronicle and Ag- 
ricultural Gazette,”’ is being enlarged for the new 
year's issue; and various indications appear of 
an intention onthe part of the people, to tarn 
their pikes into spades or reaping-hooks, and to 
abandon the logic of lead (which they have used 
so inconclusively,) for the more cogent argu- 
ments of practical industry. 

An amusing instarce of the spirit that prevails 
amongst many of the more shrewd and in- 
dependent of *‘the common people,” ocurred in 
the railway carriage, by which I travelled a few 
days ago. 

As we stopped at one of the way-stations, an 
officer passed along the side-path, loudly an- 
nouncing the name of the place, which one of 
my fellow-travellers mistook, or pretended to 
mistake, for an authoritative call of “silence,”’ 
aud immediately replied to, in a most contuma- 


out his hostility to *- the dictators that try to si- 
lence the people,” and provoking discussion by 
his sarcastic allusions to the politicians and the 
priests, 

_ This effusion was commenced by the follow- 
ing address to the railway officer :—*‘Arra, thin, 
wouldo’t you be afther whishtin’ (keeping silence) 
yourself? for sure it’s you that’s makin‘ all the 
noise, barrin’ the thrifle of asereech the whishel 
Aain”is.cixial” and then, ja the most 
say that instead of Complaining hat the people 
had their noses kept to the grind-stone, ‘ they 
ought to be made to ate it,” if they allowed 
themselves to be kept in the dark, by those gen- 
tlemen who undertook to do all for them, in this 
world and in the next. At first my lequacious 
friend found some opponents, but he soon silenc- 
ed them all, and it ultimately appeared that the 
majority in the catriage agreed, that **it is time 
uow for the people to think for themselves.” 


[The remainder of Mr. K’s letter is taken up 


Baptist Noel, and an extract from his recent 
work, and its probable inflaence in hastening the 
emancipation of the State endowed churches.— 
The following postscript implies the connection 
of the Presbyterian churches in Ireland with the 
State. This feature has had the effect,we believe, 
to induce the American churches to pause in ex- 
tending their benevolence to the delegation from 
the General Assembly in Ireland, Rev. Dr. Dill 
and Rev. Mr. Simpson, who have been recently 
in this country asking pecuniary aid, and have 
just returned.] 


P. 8S. IL hope our brethren from the General 
Assembly, who are now in the States, will re- 
ceive such faithful statements on Christian wil- 
linghood, and such practical proofs of its power, 
that they shall return home to become the eman- 
cipators of the enslaved Presbyterianism of Ire- 
land. A. K 


- 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMED CHURCH OF 
FRANCE. 
[We have spoken before of this body, and 
mentioned also the secession of Count Gasparin, 
(to whom we may add Rev. Frederic 
Monod,) who had endeavored in vain to force on 
the Reformed Churches of France, a Confession 
of Faith. The Congregational Journal trans- 
lates from the Archzves du Christianisme, (of 
which Rev. F. Monod is the editor,) the proceed- 
ings of the body at the late Synod of Paris.— 
They will interest the readers of the Register.] 





Mr. Charles Coquerel, a tay delegate, (not 
the celebrated pastor of a church in Paris, who 
was a delegate, but taking offence at the begin- 
ning withdrew from the Synod,) remarked that 
what the Synod had to do was to prepare a civil 
law, modifying the former law, to be presented 
to the government for its sanction, and a form of 
discipline. Faith was not a question before 
them. Have we not a doctrinal basis in our 
hearts, and each one hisown! Are we not the 
children of the old Reformed christians of 
Fiance, the martyrs and confessors of our 
church? Our doctrinal basis is our presence 
here! 


Mr. Maillard said : The great question, the 
only question, which can divide us, is that of a 
Confession of Faith. Let us not hesiiate to say 
opeoly and frankly what we believe and what 
should be the faith of our churches. We owe 
this to ourselves; to the world; to Popery; to 
our churches; to Jesus Christ. 


Mr. Culmann: Let us not forget the blessings 
which have descended upon our churches for the 
jast forty-six years without a formal Confession. 
But we can, and we ought before all things, at 
the very outset of our re-organization, make a 
declaration of our faith; and lay down the prin- 
ciples on which our chnrches unite ; but with 
this proviso, that it shall not go beyond the ba- 
sis itself of our faith ; that it shall respect the 
different Confessions of Faith in our churches ; 


but providentially, he got time to manifest his|and that it shall be as simple as possible, and 
real characier; and his recent conduct a 

nnected with his last official act in reference ‘ 
is intaad, in sanctioning the Connaught philuso-| Jesus Christ hie Son, and in the Holy Spirit 
phy of Bishfp MacHale, by anathematizing our | whom we implore; but the doctrine of the Trin- 
new colleges, has led many to suspect that the 
Romieh infallibility which has so long ‘‘deceived 


employ scriptural terms and not those of formu- 
laries. All of us believe in God the Father, in 


ity belongs to the schools. We all believe in 
the necessity of conversion, but the doctrine of 
original sin belongs to the schools. We all be- 


ot a single resignation of any appointment |lieve in the word of God revealed in the Holy 
in patel with the pal ratte 9 yet res-| Scriptures; but the doctrine of inspiration be- 
ponded to the Pope’s rescript, though most of! longs to the schools. Let us declare that we 





unite ourchurches in one church of the chris- 
lian, evangelical, refurmed faith. 


Count Gasparin, a leading member of the 
evangelical party: I cannot send back to the 
schools the questions stated by Mr. Culmann, 
and in particular the divinity of Jesus Christ;— 
it lies at the foundation of my faith and -hopes. 
There is need of an actual and sincere Confes- 


THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE, WHAT IS IT! 


[The following from the Catholic Observer is 
rather after the brusque sort. It will at least 
amuse, it ought to instruct } 


Mr. Epitor,—A word on Protestantism. 
Protestanism is a term 
whose conventional meaning is ‘disrespect to 
authority,’’ “every one his own lawgiver and 
jadge,”’ ‘do your own will and not the will of 
another,’ —of course its fruits are contempt of 
government, anarchy and confusion, in religion, 
in politics, in schools and. in families. 
no parent who does not know and feel this to 
be the truth. . Hence very few, if any, are will- 
ing to allow the Protestant principle to their 
subordinates, notwithstanding their zeal in main- 
taining it for themselves, Who was the first 
Satan,—for he set himself against 
the authority of God. What is the cause of all 
the sin and misery in the world? _ It is that the 
parents of the human family listened and yielded 
to the reasoning of the Ar ’ iti 
dise. The teachings of all j 
beginning till now, may be included in one 
word—*'rebellion.” The school is the same, |. 
whether it be the incredulous in the days of Noe, 
—proud Korah and his companions, Arius, 
Nestorius, Luther or Calvim, they form a picture 
of but one family, where the likenesses are too 
strong to be mistaken. 

It is admitted that sin and death entered into 
the world by the prevarication of our first pa- 
rents, and it is clear that they erred by following 
the principle of ‘‘private jadgment”’ which prin- 
ciple is the boast of Protestantism. This is no 
misstatement, it is trae ; it is historical, and it is 
Protestantism in all its forms and fea- 
tures is rebellion, it is destructive to society as 
well as to religion ; its fruits are manifest, they 
are seen in the usurping monarch and the rebel- 
lious people, in the cruel ruler and in the regi- 
cide subject. In every place where there is evil, 
the principle of private judgment is the cause of 


Let me first define it. 


Mr. Martin Paschoud proposed a declaration 
of principles beyond which it seemed to hint ut- 
terly impossible to go; any formal Confession 
whatever would be in opposition to the funda- 
mental principle of the Reformation. 
for all; charity for all; union with all! 


There are in the Reformed 
church of France two tendencies—the /iberal 
resent condemn Con- 
of No, No; you are 
An individual would wish 
to impose a Confession of common faith ! 
Gospel should be proclaimed as our only rule: if 
a Confession of faith is wceded, here is mine.— 
The Reformed churches of France acknowledge 
no other authority than the word of God, no 
other Head than Christ,no other rule than char- 


and the erclusive. 
fessions of faith. 





Mr. Fontanes. A bond of some kind is nee- 
essary to unite the members of a society; in a 
church this bond is the faith. 
Church exists without professing and applying 
the Confession of Rochelle, {an O:thodox Con- 
lis life, then, does not come from this. 
There is, then, another faith which sustains it; 
and that is faith in Jesus Christ. 

The apostles did not exact but one condition 
in him whom they associated with themselves in 
the apostleship afier the treason and death of 
Judas, i. e. to have been a witness of Jesus 
They preached Jesus the Christ ; they 
The historical Christ is the 
foundation, the object, and the principle of faith. 
The human mind strives to go farther. 
come Confessions of faith and systems of theolo- 
gy. From the second century historical Confes- 
sions of faith are found; with the Council of 
Nice began systemsof theology. 
himself in the presence of Jesus Christ cannot 
remain a stranger to his Spirit. 
christian life but by Jesus Christ and in Jesus 
W hen we enter into explanations, when 
we wish to know how the fulness of the godhead ‘ Dh say 
dwells in Jesus Christ, we begin to form a the- that superficial religion is extremely prone tu 
It is apt to be self-sufficient and 
It is impatient of any attempt to in- 
struct its ignorance. Indeed, ingorance is some- 
thing to which it does not commonly confess. 
In its very cradle, it is wiser than 
Destitute of true self knowledge, hu- 
mility is, of course, out of the question. 
the case of a certain king of Israel, thrown by a 
violent revolutionary convulsion, from the low- 
est regions of society, upon the giddiest heights 
of power, the cry which rises above, and drowns 
every other, is, “Come and see my zeal for the 


The Reformed 


relatee his life. 





SUPERFICIAL RELIGION DOGMATIC. 


[From a Sermon by Rev. Joseph Ricker, Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Belfast, Me. ] 


Fidelity to truth prompts the further remark, 


We should adhere to the facts 
In our times a Contession of 


ological system. 
of the Gospel. 
doctrinal faith cannot be made. 
the marcu, though some are more advanced than 
others. What we should lay asthe foundation 
of the church is the historical Christ. 
to seek for what is held in common by all. 


. Vidal rejoiced in what he had heard. — 
From different points of view every one had spo- 
There is too much diversity 
in the minds of men to return to Confessions of 
faith; they grow old, and no one thought him- 
Truth is immutable, but 





ken with sincerity. 


cious strain of waggery, ostentatiously bringing | .eif bound by them. Deep rivers move silently, while the brooklet 


the expression of troth is variable. Matthew and | that owes its very being to the passing shower, 
John did not see the Saviour in the same light. | brawls along its noisy bed, as if to proclaim, 
It isdangerous to swear to a Confession, because | first its existence, and afterwards its importance, 
our convictions are always changing. Diversity | to the whole surrounding region. Just so is it 
of opinions belongs to the designs of Providence. | jn religion. The man who has the deep waters 
W hat, then, sha'l be done? For the foundation | of piety in his soul, is commonly slow to speak. 
of the constitution of the church, give a defini-| He thinks little of himself, and much of his pro- 
tion of the church by certain traits which char-| fession and his Master’s service. There is 
acterize it. The Bible the only rule af faith ; | abundance in his heart, though he is more prone 
the oily Youndatiow, aa wmcu evbry vue om } wy Git 
build according to his own views ; this will dts- 
tinguish it from Judsism, Mahomedanism, and | all this is reversed. 
It is one thing to lay down Christ as | objective—someihing to be looked at and talked 
the foundation, and another thing to make a} about, rather than felt as an inner and spiritual 
being, a well of water springing up into ever- 
Hence nis dogmatism, his over 


His Christianity is mainly 


Christology, to explain and seek to penetrate the 
inysteries which God has not seen fit to reveal. 
Mr. Creville wished this discussion to be | Confidence in himself, and the censorious bear- 
ing with which he often treats others. 
some how become possessed with the idea that 
he is the man, and that wisdom will die with 
him ; when, truth to tell, spiritual ignorance is 
the most marked feature in his character. 
move it, aod you deprive him in fact of his very 
religion—or what he has cherished as such. | 


closed speedily. If every one designed to emp- 
ty his theological sac here, we should have a 
The evangelical party wished 
for a Confession, but one which shall include 
regard tothe wants of the population, it pays | with allusion to the secession of Hon. and Rev. | valy fundameatal points. Bat they forget that 
there are sume theologians to whom the name of 
Tobit's dog is a fundamental point! 


long time of it 





Mr. Galup did not wish for Confessons of 
He hunself believed profoundly in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ; but if they spoke of the 
Trinity, it was altogether a different thing.— 
History stewed that confessiuns bad done much 
harm; these chains are now bruken, and no 
longer are confessions seriously regarded. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S REMARKS ON JERE- 
MIAH MASON. 


[The Advertiser, of Jan. 30th, contains the 
remarks of Hon. Daniel Webster on the death 
privciples only should be admuted into a Confes- | ot Hon. Jeremiah Mason, before the Supreme 
Judicial Court, Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1848. 
copv the conclusion.) 


sion; the Gospel and Liberty. We are not Cath- 
olics, but Protestants. Let us not labor to furge 


chains in an age of liberty. 


Mr. Sardinouz came to defend the cause of| Bat, sir, political eminence and professional 
peace aad union, a cause always dear to him.— | fame fade away and die with all things earthly 
ln a historical | Nothing of character is really permanent, but 
point of view, itis the response made by the | virtue and persogal worth. 
Christian conscience and Christian science to the | Whatever of excellence is wrought into the soul 
questious which concern God, Christ, and the | itself, belongs to both worlds. — oodn 
future state; it is the response which the human | does not attach itself merely to this hfe, it points 
miod makes to all the questiuns proposed by the | to another world. Political or professional fame 
age. ‘I'he Athanasian Confession is only the re- | cannot last for ever, bat a conscience void of of- 
sponse to questions raised during the three first | fence before God and man, is an inheritance for 
So also the Confessions of the Re-} eternity. ) 
formation were the responses to all the questions | an indispensable element in any great human 
propused by conscience in the time when they | character. 
were made. lu this sense is it possible to form a 
Confession of ftaiuh at this age? 
many questions are raised in the very bosom of 
the Chrisiian church, which the church has not 
been in a state to answer! 
tivns are raised by the world, not only by phi- 
lusophy, but also by socialism and communism,to 
which science, in its present state, can make no 


W hat is a Confession of faith? 


Religion, therefore, is a necessary, 


There is no living without it. 
ligion is the tie that connects man with his Cre- 
ator, and holds him to his thrcne. 
be all sundered, all broken, he floats away, a 
worthless atom in the universe, its proper at- 
tractions all gone, its destiny thwarted, and its 
whole future nothing but darkness, desolation 
A man with no sense of religious 
duty is he whom the scripture describes,—in 
Christianity, objective Christianity, | such terse but terrific manner,—as “ living with- 
which is perfect, has doubuless the repiy; but it 
remains to humanity to assimilate Christianity to 
itself and make it subjective. 
riod of dissolution —a momentous crisis; the Ger- 
man philosophy has raised all manner of ques- 
tions upon God himself and everything else, but 
we have not the answers, 

We have entered upon an era altogether new, 
both as respects Christianity and the church.— 
Catholicism is the kingdom of law; Protestaot- 
ism is the church ot dogma, of belief, of confes- 
sions. The church of the future will place uself 
on a more elevated point of view. 
love for its principle, without which we can com- 
preheud neither faith nor works. Christianity 
is something more than a string of doctrines; it 
is the great fact of the appearance of God among 
men; it is a life; it is the life. 
comes not an attachment to dogmas; but the 
aitachment of a person to a person, the real com- 
munion of the soul with Jesus Christ. 
Christ is before and above all dogma. If any one 
says, “1 believe with all my heart in Jesus 
Christ,”’ there is nothing more to be asked. 
is needless to say, that the speaker also believes, 
and his position as a professor makes it his duty 
to proclaim it, he believes in the absolute and 
erernal divinity of Jesus Christ; he believes in 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit. He does not 
ask if others profess these truths; for if they 
really believe in Jesus Christ, he knows the ad- 
mission of {all other essential) traths will fol- 


How many ques- 


out God in the world.”’ Such aman is out of 
his proper being, out of the cirele of all his hap- 
piness, and away, far, far away from the pur- 
poses of his creation. 

A mind like Mr. Mason’s, active, thoughtfal, 
eneirating, sedate, could not but meditate deep- 
y on the condition of man below, and feel its re- 
He could not look on this wond- 


We live in a pe- 


“ This universal frame thus wondrous fair,”— 


without feeling that it was created and upheld 
by an intelligence to which all other intelli- 
gences must be responsible. 
that in the course of my life I never met with 
an individual, in any profession or condition of 
life, who always spoke and always thought with 
such awful reverence of the power and presence 
of God. No irreverence, no lightness, even no 
familiar allusion to God and his attributes ever 
escaped his lips. ‘The very notion of a supreme 
being was with him made up of awe and solem- 
It filled the whole of his great mind with 
the strongest emotions. A man like him, with 
all his proper sentiments and sensibilities alive 
in him, must, in this state of existence, have 
something to believe and something to hope for ; 
or else, as life is advancing to its close and part- 
ing, all is heart-sinking and oppression. 
peud upon it—whatever elee may be the mind 
of an old man—old age is only really happy 
when, on feeling the enjoyments of this world 
pass away, it begins to lay a stronger hold on 
those of another. 

Mr. Mason’s religivas sentiments and feelings 
were the crowning glories of his character. 
One with the strongest motives to love and veo- 
erate him, and the best means of knowledge, 


I am bound to say 


Then faith be- 


Rev. Frederick Monod closed the debate with 
an argument for a Confession of Faith embody- 
It will be observed that some 
of the speakers againet Confessions of Faith 
were orthodox, and that only Count Gasparn 
and Rev. F. Monod argued for them. 


ing orthodoxy. 


“So far as my memory extends, 
shewed a deep conviction 
ity of the Holy Scriptures, 
institutions of Christianity, 
personal religion. 
uotil his residence in 


of the valde of the 
and of the import- 

But he did not, 
make any public 
He then very soon enter- 





‘All Protestant sects tell the learner to 
listen to Jesus Christ; but most of them shout 
around him their own articles so vehemently 


pes SS 


tinued since regularly to receive the Lord’s: 


in an increased degree.to religious things. 
Though he was always reserved in expressing 

religious feeling, still it has been very apparent 

for several years past, that his thonghis dwelt 


posits upon preparation for another w 
ithin three or four years he fi Ee 
conversation to such subjects, and during the — 
year past, immediate preparation for his depart- . 
ure has been obviodsly the constantssudj Poe 
his attention, His expressions in regard to it © 
were always deeply humble, and indeed the very 
modest and humble manner in which he always. 
spoke of himself was most marked. ee ae 
I have observed, of late years, an increasing — 








sire to impress his family with the conviction 
that he would not remain long with them. His 
i of this kind have been repeated, even 
im hispeual >and they 





indicated the current of is though > a 


Several hours before the attack whi ros- 
trated him, his remark was that he po. 8 iar a 
himself near his end, that he only desired to be 
ready, and hoped that he repented of all his sins, 
When it became obvious that he was very ill 
(about 4 P. M.) he requested that family worship 
might be conducted as usual, if he should not, 
recover, and that evening asked me to pray with _ 
him. He retained his consciousness urtil with- 
in a few hours of his death, sufficiently to make 
distinct replies to every question put to him. 
He was obviously conscious that his end wasy 
near, and in reply to the question “ean you new — 
rest with firm faith upon the merits of your — 
Divine Redeemer ?’’ he said, ‘I trast 1 do; up- 
on what else can I rest?’ we 

At another time, in answer to a similar ques- 
tion, he said, ‘‘of course, I have no other ground: 
of hope.” We did not often speak to himdar- 
ing those last three days, but I had no dombt — 
that he was entirely conscious of his _— 
knew that his family were all near him, an 
that his mind was free from anxiety. He could 
not speak without difficulty, and we were un- 
willing to cause him the pain of exertion. His 
whole life, marked by aniform greatness, wis- 
com, and integrity, his deep humility, his pro- 
found reference for the Divine Majesty, his ha- 
bitual preparation for death, his dependence 
upon his Savior, left nothing to be desired for 
the consolation of his family under this great 
loss, He was gradually prepared for his de- 
parture. His last years were passed in calm re- 
tirement, and he died as he wished to die, with 
his facuicies unimpaired, without great pain, his, 
family arouod his bed, the precious promises of 
the Gospel before his mind, without lingering 
disease, and yet most suddenly called away.’’ 
Such, Mr Chief Justice, was the life, and 


such the death of Jeremian Mason. For one I 
would pour out my heart hke water, I would . 
embalm his memory in my best affections. His 
friendship, so long continued, I esteem one of the 
greatest blessings of my life ; and I hope that it 
may be known hereafter, that,—without, inter- 
mission for coolness,—for so long a period, Mr. 
Mason and myself were friends. a 


He died in old age; not by asviolent stroke 


from the haod of death, not by sudden tupture of 
the ties of nature, but by a gradual wearing out 
of life. He enjoyed through life indeed, remark- 
able health. He took compecent apercinn — inn 
4+-tuo.2--4. iceamdee . . o co 
practice of life ee ae nee OF prudence and 
moderation. His death was therefore not un- 
like that described by the Angel, admonishing 


Adam :— 


“I yield it just, said Adam, and submit. 

But is there yet no other way, besides 

These painful passages, how we may come 

To death, and mix with our connatural dust?’’ 


‘There is, said Michael, if thou well observe 

The rule of—‘‘not too much””—by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment not gluttonous delight; 

Till many years over thy head return, 

So may’st thou live; till, like ripe fruit thou drop 

Into thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 

Gather’d, not traishly pluck’d; for death mature 

This is old age.” 





EDWARD EVERETT BEFORE THE LEGISLA-— 
TIVE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


[On Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 7, Mr. Everett, 
President Sparks of Harvard College, Pres. Hop- 
kins of Williams, and Pres. Hitchcock of Amherst, 
appeared before the Joint Committee on Education 
in support of the Memorial of those Colleges, for leg- 
islative aid. The Remarks of Mr. Everett appear 
in the Daily Advertiser, of Feb. 13; and we feel 
that we perform a duty to our readers and the cause 
of education in laying before them some extracts, 
and a thread of connection, which shall give a 
general idea of the entire course of Remarks. 

Mr. Everett’s introduction is in a very pleasant 
style of address, and he thus employs a celebrated 
anecdote. ] 


You have heard of the veteran tallow-chand- 
ler, who, in the decline of his years, quitted the 


firm and retired to a farm in the country. He 
soon found his time to hang heavily on his 


hands, and came back to request his old associ- 


ate to receive him again into partnership; or if 
this would not do, at least to let him come and 


work with them on ‘* melting days.” Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope that this will prove such a day for 
the Colleges—that,in contrast with the wintery 
scene around, your hearts and those of the Le- 
gislature will be ‘* open as day for melting char- 
ity ;’’ though I hope to show you before | have 
done, that it is not solely or mainly as suppli- 
ants for charity that we appear in your pre- 
sence. 


[Mr. E. thus states the question before him :} 


What is the prayer of the Colleges? It is, 
in a word, that the Legislature would allow the 
revenue from the public lands,—after the limit 
of one million of dollars, assigned by Jaw to the 
School fund, has been reached ,—to accumulate 
for the formation of another fund, one half as 
large as the School fund, to be appropriated in 
some fixed proportion for the benefit of the Col- 
leges. 

(Mr. E. first meets an objection, that the memo- 
rialists wish to divert the School Fund to the Col- 
leges,—to which he replies, that it is not until the 
School Fund shall have reached its original legisla- 
tive limit of one million of dollars, that anything is 
asked to be appropriated for Colleges. Another 
objection, viz: asia 

j hool houses are erected in the 
iy settea diane ; till Normal schovls are 
multiplied to such a degree as to furnish an am- 

le supply of well qualified teachers ; and until 
ibraries and apparatus are provided for all the 
Schools in the Commonwealth, it cannot be said 
that the State has done enough for the Schools, 
and therefore it is too soon to call upon her to 
do any thing for the Colleges,— 


Mr. E. thus meets :] 


The Colleges respectfully urge in reply to 
this objection, that it entirely mistakes the ob- 
ject of the Common School fund. It never was 
intended to be the design of that fund to 
support the Schools. ‘The thing is impos- 
sible :—the supposition 1 must be permitted. 
to say is absurd. 


[Mr. E. illustrates this by showing the capital 








religious profession. 


nd i iously, that the voice of the Heaven! 
and imperiously, y oor 


Master is well high drowned.”” [Channing. 








of the church, and has con- 


necessary for meeting the yearly expenses of schools, — 





much upon his practical religious duties, and ea 


tenderness in his feelings and manner, and a de+ ; the 
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which would carry the fund to an amount “extrav- 
agant—fabuloas—60 or $80,000,000.”’ In this 
view, a handred dollars added to the School Fund, 
by rubbing ‘‘Aladdin’s lamp,”’ would give but three 
cents a piece for schoolable children. Mr. Ever- 
ett proceeds:] 

But I shall be asked how it happens that a 
sum, which I represent as so insignificant in 
reference to the Schools, can be of any import- 
ance to the Colleges. The reason is plain, Sit; 
—too plain almost to be stated. There are but 
three Colleges; there are between three and 
four thousand School districts; there are five 
hundred students at the Colleges, there are near- 
ly or quite two hundred thousand children at 
the Schools. A fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars given to the schools is, as we have just 
seen, three cents to a child, Given to the col- 
leges, six thousand dollars a year is enough to 
infuse new life into all its branches. In one 
appropriation the money is all but wasted;—in 
the other it does great good, 

In this there is nothing peculiar,—nothing 
new. Ifa farmer buys a load of gypsum, grinds 
it to powder, and lets the wind blow it off a few 
grains to a square yard, itis wasted. If he 
spreads it carefully ona limited space, two or 
three bushels to the acre I believe is the allow- 
ance, he adds to the fertility of the soil and in- 
creases his crop. If you send a barrel of flour 
to a needy family, you give them bread for weeks. 
If you ondertake to divide it among the inhabi- 
tants of a besieged city,—a thimble full toa 
household,—you mock their hunger, as much as 
if you exhibited the barrel of flour before their 
eyes, and then emptied its contents into the sea. 

(Mr. Everett alludes to the dividend of the sar- 
plus revenue, (which took place while he was Gov- 
ernor in 1837,) and tothe message prepared by 
him, in which he recommended | ,000,000, of the 
1,784,000 dollars, to pay the subscription of the 
Commonwealth tothe Western Railroad ; and he 
goes on to say.] 

Of the remaining seven hundred and eighty- 
four thousand dollars, I was fer giving two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to the Common School 
fund, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
the three Culleges, and lastly (shall I dare to 
mention it, sir?) [recommended that the re- 
maining two hundred and eighty-four thousand 
dollars should be appropriated to erecting an As- 
tronomical Observatory under the auspices ofthe 
Commonwealth, supplying it with instruments 
and alibrary ard supporting the observers. You 
are aware that there was, at thet time, no public 


observatory in action in the Unoned States, al- - 


though. { believe the foundations of one were 
already jaid at Williams’ College. My plan 
found but little favor. A loan wus thought a 
sufficient resource to meet the subscription to 
the Western Rail Road. Sufficient provision 
had been already made fora gradually accumu- 
lating School tand. The Colleges were not pop- 
ular; an Observatory was a thing consecrated to- 
eternal ridicule as ‘ta light house in the skies;” 
it would ruin the whig party to name it. And 
so, sir, | was induced to withdraw my beaunful 
message, after it was, if | may so say, cut and 
dried, and at the very last moment, to substitute 
another, I do not know but I ought to blush tor 
my want of firmness. I have, however, the au- 
thoritity of high examples. When the award of 
the King of Netherlands came to this country, 
deciding the controversy relative tothe North 
Eastern Boundary, General Jackson was dispos- 
€0 at once to issue bis Proclamation, declaring 
that award to be a final adjustment of the ques- 
tion. It was, however, (the award,) received 
with universal disfavor in Maine. The Gener- 
al was beset with representations that it would 
be the ruin of his party in that State, thus to is- 
sue his proclamation; and he was persuaded to 
refer the award to the Senate, as an arrange- 
ment which needed their ratification. Thus was 
aid the foundation of another Iliad of controver- 
Sy, negotiation, and all but war. I was told by 
the late Mr. Forsyth, while Secretary of State 
of the United States, that General Jackson was 
accustomed to say, in moments of perplexity and 





weariness at the unsatisfactory progress of the 
renewed negotiation,— that this was the only 
important occasion in his life, in whieh he had 
allowed himself to he persuaded by his friends; 
aud it was precisely the occasion, When subse- 
quent events had shown that his own view of the 
matter was the correct one. 

[Mr. E. again recurs to the objection in regard 
to Common Schools and Colleges, and he says 
of these :] 

Both are good, each is good in its place; and 
I wil] thank any person who can do so to draw 
the line between them; to show why it is ex- 
pedient and beneficial in a community to make 
public provision for teaching the elements of 
learning, and not expedient nor beneficial to make 
similar provision to aid the learner's progress to- 
ward the masiery of the most recondie branches 
of science and the choicest researches of litera- 
ture. Sir, they all hang together; it is an abuse 
of ingenuiiy, to exercise it in showing how much 
can be done by one without the other. For my- 
self 1 admit, if the admission is desired, thata 
geod system of Common School Education is, 
next to religious influences, the great and solid 
foundation of a prosperous State. To build on 
any thing clse is to build on straw and stubble. 
I honor beyond all common names of respect, the 
distinguished gentleman, (Horace Mann,) who 
for twelve years has devoted the uncommon 
powers of his mind and the indomitable energy 
of his character to this neble cause. He will be 
remmembered ull the history of Massachusetts is 
forgotten, as one of her greatest benefactors. I] 
reflect with satisfaction that the Board of Educa- 
tivoa was established on a recommendation which 
I had the honor to submit to the Legislature; 
and that I had the privilege of co-operating in its 
organization, in the choice of its Secretary, in the 
establishment of the Norma! Schools under its 
patronage, and in the other measures which 
marked 118 opening career, and by which,—under 
circumstances uf no small discouragement,—it 
Scught to promote the ubjecis of its Institution. 

[ myself owe a large debt of gratitude to the 

Public Schools, although fifiy years ago they 
were in a very different condition from what they 
arenow. My education began at the free schools 
of my native viilage of Dorchester, (for village 
it then was,) and of this the beloved city of my 
adoption = The first distinetion which crowned 
my humble career wasthe Franklin medal at the 
reading schovl in North Beanety street, when I 
was not much higher than that table; and if my 
tongue 1s ever silent, when it ought to speak the 
praises of the Cuinmon Schools of Massachusetts, 
may it never be heard with favor in any other 
cause. But can it be necessary? I know, Mr. 
Chairman, before this audience it cannot be ne- 
cessary, to argue the cause of higher education, 
scientific and literary, forming as it dues the best 
preparation for all the departments of profession- 
al life ;—for enlightened statesmanship; and for 
an efficient application of philosophical principles 
to the great industrial interests of the communi- 
ty. Who does not know, Sir, that there 1s not 
a yard of cotton cloth bleached or printed in the 
Commonwealth, without assistance from the last 
refinements of chemical research;— that you can- 
not construct a turbine water wheel but by the 
aid ofthe highest mathemstics, nor establish a 
uniform standard of weights and measures with- 
out building upon a series of geometrical opera- 
tions which began with Hipparchus. The tables 
by whichthe navigater,—perhaps the illiterate 
navigator,—finds the ship's place at sea are writ- 
ten in the very depths of the starry heavens ; 
and the most learned eyes for ages have strained 
themselves dim, through glasses of wondrous 
mechanism, in deeyphering the mysterious char- 
acters. ‘The electric telegraph which brings you 
the daily news, is the last achievement of a de- 
partinent of Physical Science, in which some of 
the brightest intellects of the last hundred years 
from Franklin down have conceatrated their 
powers of observation and analysis. This step 
and that may be taken by an uneducated man,— 
may even be the work of chance—but the grand 
result is the product of cultivated mind, strained 
to the highest tension of iis powers. / 

[The instances of Franklin and Sowditch * 
are cited, as self-taught men; but the latter 
learned the Latin in order to read Newton's Prin- 
cipia, and sent three of his sons to Harvard, and 
was an active and most valued member of the 
Corporation, the last twelve years of his life. 

‘The comparative interest of the sons of the 
rich and the sons of the poor is then touched 
upon :j 

In the nature of things there will not be so 


many who desire a Cullegt nee ; mas of 
it is a popular error tu think that ever 

to at hak who can aiford it; that the few who 
go to college are exclusively those who are in- 
vidiously called the “few.” Very many sons 
of the wealthy are not sent to college :—Of 
those who go to college, the majority are the 
sons of parents in moderate, narrow, and even 
straitened circumstances, 

As far as individuals are concerned, it is the 
poor student that needs cheapened education. If 
he cannot get that near home, he cannot get it 
atall. Itis not that you expect to breed up 
every one who goes to college into x man of 
eminence,—~an Adams, a Channing, a Bushnell, 
a Webster, a Prescott, a Bancroft. The lottery 
of life is not all higest prizes, But you do wish 
to train up even minds like these in a healthy 
fruitful nurtare ; and you do wish to prepare for 
future usefulness in Church and State the mass 
of average intellect. I suppose there are not 
above five hundred young men, natives of the 
Commonwealth, now at College; but it is as 
much fer the interest of Massachusetts that they 
should have a good education, as cheap as pos- 
sible, as that the two hundred thousand who 
wish for it should have a good school education. 
It is one great interest ;—but if we must draw 
distinctions, the son of the poor man, whose life 
is cast in some obscure interior village, or in 
some lahorious walk of city life, has a deeper 
personal interest in the matter than the sun of 
the affluent in town and country. 


[The following is the conzlusion of Mr. E.’s 
remarks . | 


Such, Sir, are my views of the subject. If 
they are honored with your approval, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that of this intellygent Committee, you 
will present our memorial to the favorable con- 
sideration of the House. We enter not into par- 
ticulars ; we do not presume to suggest a limit 
to your liberality or dictate the form it shall as- 
sume. But we do with some confidence call upon 
you to recognize and actupon the principle, that 


of the great interesis of the State. We do ask 
you to reject the narrow and, as we thiok, the 
pernicious doctrine, that the Colleges are not 
equally with the Schools entitled to your foster- 
ing care. This, Sir, is not Massachusetts doc- 
trine. It is not the doctrine of the Pilgrims. 
This Commonwealth was founded by College 
»xred men; and befuretheir feet had well laid 
hold of the pathless wilderness, they took order 
for founding an institution like those in which 
they had themselves been trained It is not the 
doctrine of the stern puritan fathers, who fora 
hundred and fifty years, and through the darkest 
periods of our colonial and provincial history, 
withheld nota frugal bounty from the cherished 
Seminary. !t is not the doctrine of the Revolu- 
tionary worthies. Amidst all the popular sus 
ceptbilities of the day, it never entered into their 
imaginations, that academic education less than 
school education, was the interest of the People. 
In undertaking the great task of constituting 
anew by a fundamental law the frame-work of 
society, they devoted an entire chapter to the 
interests of the only College then existing in the 
Common wealth:—*it shall be the puzy of jeg- 
islatures and magistrates, in all future periods 
of this Commonwealth, to cherish the inierests 
of literature and science, and a!! seminaries of 
them, especially the University at Cambridge, 
public schools ané grammar schools in the towns.” 
Sir, it is your duty to do so. J] am not afraid to 
use that stern old-fashiowed word. It is, how- 
ever, not | bat the Constitution which uses it. 
It is your sworn duty to cherish the interests of 
the Colleges. 

But if it be necessary to seek for motives of 
interest, | would say that the ground of expedi- 
ency and policy is as plain as that of duty. If 
we ldok only to material prosperity,—to physica) 
welfare,—nvuthing is now more certain than that 
they ure most powerfully promoted, by every 
thing which multiplies and diffuses the means of 
education, We live in an age, in which cultuva- 
ted mind is becoming more and more the con- 
trolling principle of affairs Like that mysterious 
magnetic iwfluence,—whose wonderful proper- 
ues have been lately brought from the scienific 
lecture room inte the pracue iness of life— 
yOu cannel see ii, you can it, you cannot 
weigh it; but it pervades the globe from its 
centre, and attracts and moves every. particle of 
metal, which has been touched into a kindred 
sensibility. 

We hear much at present of the veins of gold 
which are brought to light in every latitude of 
either hemisphere; in fact, we hear of nothing 
else. But | care not what mines may be opened 
in the North or in the South, in the mountains 
of Siberia or the Sierras of California; where- 
soever the fountains of the golden tide may gush 











work of useful acd ornamental arts. 
if Massachusetts remains true to the policy which 
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statement of a portion of Unitarian doctrine, an- 
alyzes it into four propositions as follows : 


and immutable in the sanctions which fortify it;’ 
a Law whose penalty is Death; and before which 


which Adam had not; a bias of transmitted here- 
ditary inclinations and tastes, and that all men 
—though not guilty for this bias, and in child- 
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“UNITARIANISM—WHAT IS IT! 
The Independent, having quoted the Register’s 


“1, The existence of a Divine Law, ‘definite 


pardon is secured is, the name of Jesus. ; 
2. The fact that man has a native bias to sin, 


hood ina state of innocency similar to that of 
Adam—dqo actually pass from this state, commit 
transgression, and become sinners. 

3. The fact that Christ has such a pre-eminence 
in the Creation, that he is truly the only begot- 
ten Son of God; that he came to call sinners to 
repentance, and that all his teachings, life, death, 
and subsequent glory, bear upon this result, 

4. The fact that God, who ordained the Law, 
has pledged the remission of its penalty to him 
who repents, and that all needed spiritual aid 
will be granted to him to become perfect. 

If we have at all misrepresented the views of 
the Register in the above analysis and compila- 
tion of its statements, we have certainly done it 
in entire unconsciousness. Our wish is to un- 
derstand its system ourselves, and to present it 
to our readers in its completeness, and just as it 
is, and as nearly as practicable in the language 
of its advocates. And if we have erred thus far, 
we will cheerfully correct it.’’ 


We repeat that the Independent is entirely 


the encouragement of Academic Mducation 1s one 


fair and just in this analysis. If it will always 
be as just, no language of complaint or of re- 
monstrance will be heard from Unitarians.— 
There may however be some ground of misap- 
prehension. When we said, ‘‘pardonis secured 
in the name of Jesus,” we meant, secured from 
God through the repentance which is effected 
in the soul by the name and power of Jesus; 
pardon sécured to the heart also by the promises 
for which we have the guaranty of the name of 
Jesus. As to ‘bias to sin,” we did now use 
this expression, out we would say not to sin only; 
for man has a native desire of holiness as well as 
a bias through which he commits transgression. 

The Independent proceeds to Jay upon us a 
task, to perform which would certainly require 
no sma!] amount of labor, It ‘‘ asks for further 
knowledge in regard to some of the poinis involv- 
ed in the statement’’ we gave. 


Will the Register tell us— 

1 What exactly isthe “death’’ of which it 
speaks, as the penalty ofthe Divine Law! Is 
it physical only, or also spiritual! and if spirit- 
ual, what are its elements, and whatits duration? 
It is implied by the Register that it is something 
diverse from and additional to that detriment and 
| pain which are the natural fruits of wrong-doing. 
Yet the word itself, as unexplained, is clearly 
susceptible of various meanings; and it is of im- 
portance that we understand what precisely is 
the fact which it represents, as used in this con- 
nection among Unitarians, 

2. What is the precise requirement of the 
Law which God has thus ordained for man, and 
. whieh He has affixed this death as the Pen- 
alty? 

3. Is there any Grounp revealed for the remis- 
sion of this Penalty? lis occasion is stated to 
be the repentance of the sinner. But is there 
any ground for that remission, objective to Godt 
or does He give it in the exercise simply of His 
sovereign prerogative t 

4. How long in general is a person supposed 
to be in astaie of “innocency,” 


tranegression’ We do nét ask, of course; for 
a precise punctum temporis , that shall be uni- 
versally a transition-point. But what is the 
osnal extent of the ** childhood’’ of which the 
Register speaks? 

5. What isthe nature and the extent of the 
“‘pre-eminence”’ of Christ! The word is indefi- 
nite. Do our friends of the Register, and those 
whose system they expound, suppose Christ to 
have been a man remarkably endowed, and su- 


be mas and at what 
period in life does the Unyarian System reoog:| 
noize him #© having commenced bi. < . 











pernaturally commissioned ; ot an angel ; or a 


Being of a rank higher than the angelic? * As| 
furth, the streams will flow to the regions where | what, precisely, do they think of Him when they | 
educated intellect has woven the boundless net- bring Him before their minds, and how far do they 
Yes, Sir, | render Him reverence and homage t 


6. What is believed among Unitarians in re- 


has hitherto in the main governed her legislation, | spect to the Inspiration of the Scriptures !”’ 


and is not now [ trust to be departed from, a 
generous wave of the golden tide will reach her 
distant shores. Let others 


Tempt icy seas where scarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole; 
Or under Southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales, 

For me 


Yes, for me, may poor old rocky, sandy Mas- 
sacbusetis exclaim, land as she is of the School, 
the Academy, and the College;—land of the 
press, the leciure-room, and the Church, 


For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 

The pearly shell its lacid globe infold, 

And Phoebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 


It matters not if every pebble in the bed ofthe 
Sacramento were a diatwond as big and as prec- 
ious as the mysterious Ko-hi-noor, which we 
read of in the last accuuots from India, on whose 
possession the fate of empire is believed, in 
those benighted regions, to depend. It matters | 
not if this new Pactolus flow through a region | 
which stretches for furlongs—a tract of solid 
gold. ‘The jewels and the ingots will find their 
way to the great centres of civilization, where | 
cultivated mind gives birth to the arts, and free- 
dom renders property secure. The region itse!f 
to which these fabulous treasures are attracting 
the countless hosts of thrift, cupidity, and ad- 
venture will derive, 1 tear, the smailest part of 
the benefit. Could they be peopled entirely with 
emigrants like the best of those who have taken 
their departure from among us, and who carry 
with them an outfit of New England principles 
and habns, it would be well; bot much | fear 
the gold region will for a long time be a scene of 
anarchy aod cootusion, of violence and bloodshed, 
of bewildering gains and maddening losses, of 
any thing but social happiness, and well regula- 
ted civil liberty. 

If we will not be taught by any thing else, let 
us learn of history. It was not Mexico ana Pe- 
ru; nor (what it imports us more to bear in mind) 
Portugal nor Spain, which reaped the silver and 
golden harvesis of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It was the industrious, enlightened, 
cultivated states of the north and west of Europe. 
It was little Holland, scarcely one fifth as large 
as New England; hardly able to keep her head 
above the waters of the superincumbent ocean, 
but with five universities dotting her limited 
surface. It was England with her foundation 
schools, her indomitable public opinion, her 1ep- 
reseutative system, her twin universities; it was 
to these free enlightened countries, that the gold 
and silver flowed; not merely adding to the ma- 
terial wealth of the community, but quickening 
the energies of the industrious classes, breaking 
down feudalism, furnishing the sinews of war to 
the champions of protestant liberty, and thus 
cheering them on to the great straggle, to whose 
successful issue itis owing, in its remote effects, 
ander Providence, that you, Sir, sit in safety 
beneath the canopy that overhangs this hall. 

What the love of liberty, the care of educa- 
tion, and a large and enlightened regard for in- 
tellectual and moral interests did for the parent 
state, they willdo forus. They will give us 
temporal prosperity; and with it what is infinite- 
ly better; not only a name and a praise with the 
contemporary nations who form with us the great 
procession of humanity, but a name and a praise 
among enlightened men and enlightened states 
to the end of time. 











*Mr. Everett’s sketch of these two distinguished 
men will appear in the Register,next week ; 


Really, if we have acknowledged the justice 
and fairness of the Independent, we do not know 
but that we must add that it is less merciful 
than just. Seriously, however, we should have 
no objection in the world to undertake the task, 
if necessary, and we could findtime. But the 
Independent is aware, how many subjects call 
for editorial attention. With its three editors, 
and with the help of still another in making up 
the paper, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, whose skill and 
experience and tact are atleast equal to any 
man’sin the country—we venture to say they 
find every week something which they would 
give to the public, but which they are compelled 
to lay aside. And the original question between 
the Independent and the Regisier was not one 
of our seeking. Still, we may occasionally re- 
turn to these quesiions, which we have recorded 
for the purpose. Most sincerely do we respond 
to the closing remarks of the Independent : 

Our object in all this is not controversy. We 
dislike heartily that and its spirit. But a calin 
and thorough discussion of varying religious 
systems may do all parties good. And in such 
a discussion we shall be most happy to bear our 
part, and will try to doit in the spirit of our 
Master, as Jovers of the Truth, and not adherents 
to a name. 





THE METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, AND 
DR. CHANNING. 


So Jate as the year 1841, only one year before 
his death, Channing remarked in a letter to a 
friend—(Mem., vol. 2, p. 379) “* Lhave passed 
nearly forty years under no small reproach, de- 
nunciation, and proscription. I have been de- 
prived, not merely of good name, but of what is 
far dearer to a Christian, of no smal) degree of 
the moral influence which I am bound to exert,”’ 
Whoever is versed in the periodical and pam- 
philet literature within this period, and especially 
within the last thirty years, can feel the force of 
these remarks. But there is an immense change 
in the sentiments of Christian men of other de- 
nominations toward that name so long cast out 
as evil, and his moral influence, confined for 
most of his life time within the limits of one de- 
nomination, is spreading on every hand with 
great power. The change began indeed even 
before he had finished his earthly course, and 
was effected especially by his philanthropic ef- 
forts, in which Christians of other names, labor- 
ing with him side by side, felt the breathings of 
his Christian spirit, and in spite of speculative 
differences in theology could rot but in their 
hearts own him as a brother. It is still more 
marked since his interior life has been exhibited 
before the world so fully in his Memoirs. Well 
and to the purpose does the Review, which we 
are about to notice, say, “Channing must in fact 
be admitted to have been either a saint or a hy- 
pocrite ; and the man who, after a personal ac- 
quaintance with him, or the reading of his works 
and biography, is prepared to say he was a hy- 





pocrite, may be assured that he is not much un- 
fitted to be one himself.” ; 

The Article from which we have made this 
quotation, and to which we alluded jast week, 
takes the lead among the notices of Channing 
by other denuminations, for manly frankness, for 
generous appreciation of his moral and Christian 
worth, and, we will add, for ability, at the same 
time that it manifests ‘‘not the slightest sympa- 
thy with Dr. Channing’s heterodoxy.”’ 

The reviewer: contemplates Channing as a 
Theologian, Preacher, Philanthropist and Au- 
thor. We make a few extracts fiom what is 
said under the first three of the four heads just 
named. 


[We find ourselves obliged to defer these un- 
ti] next week. ] 


The Article in the Methodist Quarterly is 
however marked by one great defect. The Re- 
viewer exalis Channing at the expense of Unita- 
rians. ‘To the latter and to the views they cher- 
ish, he does palpable injustice—we do not say 
intentional, for the general character of, the ar- 
ticle would seem to forbid this—bat it is injustice 
of misstatement from probable misapprehension, 
and of omission from possible oversight. Says 
the reviewer, ‘the later liberalism of Unitarian- 
isin denying the miracles, redemption by Christ, 
future punishment, &c., he [Channing] did not 
share,’’ ‘This to th"readats of the Quarterly 
will convey the impression that such a denial is 
by the Unitarians of the present day-—at least 
by the majority of them—than which nothing 
can be more untrue. Where is there a Unitarian 
of any school that denies future punishment ?— 
Channing’s own views in regard to future pun- 
ishment,as wel] as the other points above named, 
are those of the great body of Unitarians. ‘‘We 
are in danger of erring,”’ says he, “when we at- 
tempt to gather from it [the language of the 
Scriptures] any precise views of the condition of 
the wicked. The merey to be exercised here- 
after—if such there be, and we hope there will 
he—will be revealed in due time. I have not 
felt that I was called as a Christian minister to 
speak of future punishment but in the indefinite 
manner of which you take notice.”’ On the 
Orthodox theory of redemption, he says, ‘‘ it 1s 
remarkable that one so wanting in Scripiure 
proof should have taken so wide and so strong a 
hold of the Christian world.”’ (Mem., vol. 2, 
p. 421.) Redemption by Christ he held firmly, 
but in his later years his views of the connectien 
of the death of Christ with human forgiveness, 
were more distant than ever from the prevailing 
orthodox theory of atonement. : 

“Of Unitarianism as a system or movement,”’ 
says the reviewer, * he unquestionably did not 
feel satisfied in his later years.” Not to men- 
tion the difference between *‘system” and *‘move- 
ment,”—we ask, ought not the reviewer to have 
told his readers that Dr. Channing, so late as 
September, 1841. regarded Unitarianism as ‘‘an 
ADVANCE Of previous systems, and bearing some 
better fruits’ And why did Dr. Channing 
feel dissatisfied with it, notas a system, but as a 
movement! Because it wanted power—the same 
thing which is at this moment absent from Meth- 
odism and. all other “‘systems’’ in which, in the 
different denominations,Christianity is presented. 
He was dissatisfied with it because he feared it 
was “settling down” into what he called a 
“Unitarian Orthodoxy”—aphrase whieh indi- 

; wid: in that di- 
rection. He sayg indeed that be was bat “litde 
of a Unitarian ,” as the reviewer takes notice.— 
When John Wesley uttered those remarkable 
words, (with which the Article on Channing 
opens,) ** 1 am sick ef opinions . . . . give me an 
humble, gentle lover of God and man, a man 
full of mercy and good faith . . . . laying himself 
out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, 
the labor of love... . let my soul be with these 
Christians,wheresoever they are and whatsoever 
opinion they are of,”—we are inclined to think 
that Wesley felt like being but ‘little of a”’ 
Methodist. To draw the inference from this, 
that Wesley perceived in his later years ‘ the 
indefiniteness of most of his theological opin- 
ions,” and on this account to separate him from 
the Methodists, the reviewer would call rather 
inconclusive reasoning, but ix is his own method 
in regard to Channing. 


Con 





THE UNION CONFERENCE MEETINGS. 


The interest of these meetings, so far from 
having abated, rather increases. They had their 
origin in the convictions and feelings so clearly 
expressed in the six resolutions, or propositions, 
that were presented at the first meeting, and that 
have been before all the others for discussion and 
consideration. Ata time when those ‘‘spiritual in- 
cerests,’’ which ‘‘are real and supreme,’’ were 
peculiarly exp.sed amid the cares of the world 
and the absorbing character of mercantile and 
industrial pursuits, it was felt that something 
more than the usual services of the house of 
God were needed to keep men from the evil, 
and impress them with the necessity of living 
and laboring to the glory of God, and of choos- 
ing that good part which can never be taken 
away. It was felt, too, that we needed the ex- 
ercise of the social affections in religion by 
which we should become more of one heart and 
soul; that as one and another sbould speak, the 
hearts of many would burn withis them, would 
be helped, seme.of them 10 fresh devotedaess; 
others to commence for the first time the service 
of the living God. Said Channing, ‘*One look 
from a beaming countenance, one tone in sing- 
ing from a deeply moved heart, perhaps aids 
me more than the sermon. When nothing is 
said, I feel it good to be among the devout, A 
sigh, a low breathing, sometimes pours into 
our neighbors soul more than a volume of 
werds. There is a communication more subtle 
than freemasonry between those who feel alike. 
How contagious is holy feeling!” We be- 
lieve and know, that many have had this 
experience in these Conference meetings. If 
they have done this only for a few; if they have 
helped a few to realize more sensibly the supre- 
macy of the eternal interests of the soul above the 
perishable things of earth; if they have planted 
but this simple conviction in some few 
hearts, (shall we not hupe it has been planted 
in many?) they’ have not been in vain. The 
motives in which they were commenced, the 
objects for which they were established, wil] 
have been answered and accomplished. 

These meetings have been extensively report- 
ed in the secular papers; they have been made 
the subject of very free remark especially by the 
religious press— by some, a8 our readers 
have seen, in the spirit of taunt and sneer ; but 
by othere in tones of respect and encourage- 
ment, who have also copied the reports. Says 
one, ‘‘a serious and experimental tone pervades 
all their speeches and prayers.” Says another, 
“the character of the remarks a8 reported to us, 
are calculated to awaken other feelings than 


curiosity among the thoughtful at a distance.” 
Says an Orthodox correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, “Really, if this is 
Unitarianism, it is hard to say wherein it differs 
from the best of Orthodoxy.” We may add, 
that some of the most intelligent and pious Or- 
thodox laymen in this city have attended the 
meetings, and expressed afterwards their un- 
mingled gratification, and the deep impression 
made on their hearts. We have forborne to 
speak editorially of the meetings, except in one 
instance, because we felt there was a time to 
speak and a time to refrain from speaking ; be- 
cause we knew they needed not our encourage- 
ment or our commendation, but were moving on 
with a strong internal impulse ; because we re- 
garded it as sufficient under the circumstances 
to give the reports of the meetings; because, 
(and it was not the least consideration,) it has 
been utterly out of our power to attend any of 
them accept the third. 

Our fellow laborer, the Christian Inquirer, 
has made the meetings a topic of an editorial 
the last week. lisremarks gave us no little sur- 
prise. ‘We are not accurately apprized,”” say 
our brethren in New York, ‘of the motives and 
objects which actuated the original movers of 
the Sunday evening meetings.’’ Let our breth- 
ren in New York refer back to those proposi- 
tions which we have mentioned, and which 
they will find in the Christian Register of Jan- 
uary sixth. ‘* We confess,’’ they go on to say, 
‘‘ that the reports indicate a sense of deficiency, 
but also a confused and uncertain feeling in re- 
gard to the want, extending of course to the 
means of supplying it.”’ It is due to say, that 
the reports have not done full justice to the 
speakers. Still it appears that those very 1e- 
ports have produced quite an impression on in- 
telligent persons ac a distance, be!onging to de- 
nominations accustomed, it has been supposed, 
to very definite presentations of religious truth. 
The Inquirer proceeds to say : 


‘* What is wanted, then, in Boston, and in 
our own body, so far as it partakes of the same 
character, is not a’quickening of attention and 
interest in regard to prevailing and established 
views ; but the presentation ef more positive and 
evangelical treths, directed with more singleness 
of faitn vo the production of a frame of feeling 
not very popularly recognized as necessary, or as 
a by the Gospel when rightly under- 
stood.’ 


Doubtless there is much before us to be at- 
tained. Doubtless more truth is to break forth 
on all the denominations from the word of God— 
and may we be in the posture to see and and em- 
brace it! albeit there are subjects on which, let 
us not forget, itis the necessity of the human 
mind in this earthly state to “see as through a 
glass darkly.” But we cannot respond to these 
remarks of the Inquirer on indefiniteness. To 
speak frankly, they seem to usto have been 
made too much in acritical spirit: They are 
like criticisms given on the exigency of the mo- 
ment, in a body of ministers,upon a sermon just 
preached before them. Indeed, we have ecldom 
read an article which asa whole has given us 
the impression of indefiniteness more than this 
very one in the Inquirer. We say sincerely 
that the writer seems to us not to have very de- 
finite views himself. 

In regard to “attention to established views,”’ 
which the Inquirer says we do not need, we feel 
that this is sew the great need of a}] denomina- 
tions. The ministration @f religion among ot- 
thodox and hetetodox, **evangelical,” so called, 
and liberal, is, it is confessed, almost universal- 
ly without power. What is one cause? We 
do not perform the very duty that is nigh us. 
We do not obey God asa Father, nor Jesus 
Christ as his Messenger. We do not act up to 
the truths we know. Let the truths that ** lie 
bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul,” become 
wakened, living truths. ; 

To do this, is one great object of these confer- 
ence meetings. ‘* Whereunto we have already 
attained,’’ says Paul, * let us walk by the same 
rule ; and if ye be in any thing otherwise mind- 
ed” from one another, or from the truth itself, 
‘God will reveal even this unto you.”’ ‘This is 
the immutable Jaw of progress in the way, the 
truth, and the life. Progress we desire, but 
progress in the right direction. We would be 
of the movement party, but pot cut ourselves off 
from those who, apparently stationary, may nev- 
ertheless possess more of the spirit of trae reli- 
gion than we who think we are moving onward. 








For the Register. 


THE PURITAN. 

It may be gratifying to a multitude who trace 
their ancestry tothe town of Hingham, to be 
informed, as the Puritan states with exultation, 
that during some day this stormy winter, this 
scene of moral and spiritual darkness was al] 
changed, and became 

‘A Waste Place Rejoicing:” 


that “ the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ 
may rejoice to welcome to their number a new 
imecnber ; a child of joy, in the midst of desola- 
tion.”’ 

We hope it is not in the hearts of our citizens 
to say an unkind word of this child’s lovely fea- 
tures or beautiful promise, or wounding to the 
child’s extensive parentage. We ought to hope, 
should the child live, for its attainment to a 
truthful, honest, Christian manhood, and a hap- 
py old age. 

Bat whatdo these words mean, of ‘A Waste 
Place;—a child of joy inthe midst of desolation’”t 
Are they not reproachful, offensive, libellous? 
Previous to the birth of this orthodox or evan- 
gelical child there were six Christian churches 
and societies in the town, all maintaining min- 
isters, and according to their order observing 
their ordinances. This ancient town, has a 
population of about thirty-five hundred, a well 
endowed academy, and a number of public and 
private schools. 1: now has great facilines for 
intercourse with the cities and various parts of 
the country by steamers and railroads, and of 
late years has been deemed, during the Summer, 
one of the most convenient and delightful resorts 
to pass that season, But who can wish in fu- 
ture to visit for pleasure this “ Waste Place,”’ re- 
lieved only by*‘ a child of joy, in the midst of 
desolation ?’”? Who from the city, though within 
an hour’s travel, would deem desirable a resi- 
dence with a family in such a place as thé Pu- 
ritan describes and publishes to the world? 
Has he read the gospel tha: solemnly forbids 
slander and evil speaking, judging and setting at 
nought his brethren? Here are three Congrega- 
tidnal societies and ministers, sometipes called 
Unitarian or Liberal, Episcopal, Method fst, Baptist 
and Universalist Societies, with their ministers, 
one of each in the town. Still all has been ‘*des- 
olation,” a Northern Siberia without even a 
green spot! What excuse has the Puritan for 





this? His creed had not been embraced. 


» nates: ibid ae 





“Know, Claudio, to thy bead, 

Thou hast so wronged my innocent friend, and me, 
That I am forced to lay forbearance by ; 
And, with g-ey hairs, and bruise of :nany days, 
To challenge thee to trial. 
I say, thou hast belied mine innocent friend; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through ber heart.” 

Is it net a gospel trath that he who loveth 
not his brethren abideth in death? Ifall the re- 
ligious societies and minister of Hingham 
should follow the Puritan’s evample and publicly 
calumniate the feeble, Orthodox church and so- 
ciety with their ministers, representing them as 
in a state of “desolation,” long and loud, through- 
out the land, would be tha c1y of persecution. 
If such as the Puritan has exhibited be an ex- 
ample ofthe spirit of Orthodoxy, may Heaven 
in mercy save us from the mark. 

A Citizen. 





For the Register. 
ANECDOTES OF TEMPERANCE. 


Mr. Eviror,—Sir: 1 read with great plea- 
sure in a late Register the communication of 
F. P. relative to customs pervading our good 
city sixty years since, and well remember many 
of the circumstances to which he alludes. The 
wonder is, that we the children of that time did 
not all become drunkards, I was reminded, in 
reading the communication, of a circumstance 
which took place about fifty years since at a fu- 
neral which I attended at the North part of the 
city—the prayer was made by the Rev. John 
Murray then a Universalist minister at the 
Church in Hanover Street—a man well remem- 
bered by those on the stage at that time, as a 
great wit as well as popular preacher. Afier 
the prayer, as was the custom in those days, the 
company were all invited to partake of refrésh- 
ments, and wine and other strong drinks were 
furnished in abundance. Mr. Murray declined 
partaking, and being urged, he said ** No—but 
when I do drink Ishall drink Jike a horse.”.— 
Shortly after, some of his friends said to him, 
“your remark, sir, has caused much surprise, 
and many have expressed their opinion of the 
impropriety of an expression of that kind from 
you on this solemn occasion.” ‘*Why,’’ said 
the Rev. gentleman, “I always drink like a 
horse—for a horse drinks only water, and leaves 
off when he has enough. 

In the year 1815, I attended the funeral of a 
worthy deacon at the North End—where no re- 
freshments were furnished. Many of the compa- 
ny present expressed their surprise at the omis~ 
sion, snd the remark was made by several persons 
present, that it was the first instence ever known 
in Boston, where the funeral ofa respectable per- 
son took place without refreshments being offered. 
Some attributed it to accident, some to parsimo- 
ny, but it was ascertained afterwards that the 
family of the deceased was determined not to 
cemply with a custom which they considered 
‘more honored in the breach than the observance.” 
From that time the eestom began to decline, and 
gradually went out of fashion. 

Respectfully Yours, 





New Norrtu. 





‘ For the Register. 


YOUNG MEN’S TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY. 


Among the various benevolent organizations 
‘im this city; there is one which has peculiar 
¢laims upon the young men and should receive 
Bheoie ovpre:s and exseurazement. It js, the 
Young Men's Total Abstinence Society, which 
for over five years has been in existence, its mem- 
bers faithfully laboring to benefit their fellow- 
men, 

Its meetings are held every Monday Evening 
at Mechanics Hal], No. 251 Washington street. 
‘‘The objects of the Society are the promotion 
of the cause of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drinks—the advancement of the social 
happioess of man, and the well being and ad- 
vancement of the rising generation, To obtain 
these objects, its members are required to pro- 
mise, that they will not use, traffic in, provide 
for,or dispense to others, any intoxicating li- 

quors as a beverage; that they will, by precept 
and example, discountenance their use; and will 
use their utmost endeavors to reform those un- 


NEW PUBLICATONS. 


Religious Consolation. A New Edition. Boston: 
Ww. Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 111 Washingtn 
St. 1849-—16 mo. pp 227. 

This is a book of selections, in prose and verre, 
from various writers, English and Americen, 
compiled by one whose initials, ‘“E. S. G.,”” at 
the close of the introductory article, are a sufi. 
cient warrant that the work is adapted to the 
use for which it was prepared. Religious Con- 
solation—there is no true consolation eXce pt 
that which is found in religion; and here in the 
volume before us are some of the richest religic us 
truths, some of the noblest views of life aid 
eternity, which will help elevate the mind above 
sorrow, and guide into the way of abiding com- 
fort and peace. 


Aunt Mary’s New Stories for You 
ited by Mrs. S. J. Hale. Boston a 
James Munroe and Co., 1849. 

We doubt not that this work will prove a 4. 
vorite with the young. It seeks to instruct *‘in 
accordance with the natural instinets of chi.d- 
hood.”’ It addresses the imagipation and feelir gs 

—regulates while exercising them. We biar 

testimony that the first chapter, ‘*Little Sophw’s 

visit to the School,’’ kept the undivided 2ad 

earnest attention of one group of little ones. P-r- 

haps the experience of Little Sophy passed ii to 

theirs in some degree, to help yhem by ber 
troubles. Children and older people are hea} ed 
by one another's stripes. 


_ 


People. Fd. 
Cambridge. — 


Whisperings from Life’s Shore; a bright shell for 
Children. By S. W. L. Boston and Cambridge: 
James Munroe and Co, 1849. 

The Contents are in Prose and Poetry. They 
will entertain and profit the young reader, who, 
as he reads or hears them read, will be qutte 
sure to reveal some of the feeiings that play »n 
the countenance, when he puts the bright shell to 
his ear and imagines something of the mysterious 


sea whence it came. F 


Sermons by Henry Ware Jr., D.D. vols. 1 and 2. 
New edition. James Manroe and Co. 1849. 
This is the first time that the Sermons of He.- 

ry Ware Jr., have been sold separate from 1} is 

Works. They are in a cheap but attractive 

form, and we see not how they can fail to have 

a large circulation. Surely our churches w'll 

seek them. We would moreover have thee 

volames—his Memoirs too—go with the Wor is 

and Memoirs of Channing through the leng h 

and breadth of the land. If it be desirable to 

promote Liberal Christianity, what persuasi-e 
messengers these! If to spread notso mach te 

Unitarian interpretation of Christian doctrizs, 

as the reign of righteousness on earth, wht 

preachers of universal righteousness have we in 

Ware and Channing’ 

As an illustration of the usefulness of the 
writings of Henry Ware Jr., in quarters whee 
such influences are generally shut out, we woud 
refer to our Western correspondent in last weeh’s 
Register. @We wish the publishers great suc- 
cess in theif enterprise. 


Gold. A Sermon preached to the First Church, 
on Sunday, Dec. 17, 184°. By N. L. Froth- 
ingham, Pastor of the Church. Prinied ty 
request. Boston: pyblished by Johan Wilson, 
21 School st. 1849. 

Dr. Frothingham’s sermon ie fall of serious, 
impressive truth, earnestly spoken, and hie wor is 
ere ike golden coins fresh from the mint. The 
printing, like every thing else that comes fro.n 
Mr. Wilson's office,is of the first order, accurate, 
clear, beautiful. 


A tale of Old England. By Thomas Miller. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1849. 


The tale of Old England, it is sefficient ‘o 
say, is of the series of Chambers’ Library for 


young people. 


God in Christ. Three Discourses, delivered st 
New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. By 
Herace Bushnell. Hartford: Brown & Pa:- 
sons. 1849. pp. 356. 12 mo. 
At length this long expected volume has mada 


its appearance,and our readers will see from ovr 





fortunately addicted to drunkenness. 

It is also a society for general improvement, 
as its exercises consist of Essays, Lectures, 
Debates and Conversations, conducted mainly 
by members; the more fully to carry out the 
objects of the Society, all subjects of an intellect- 
val and moral character may be introduced into 
these exercises, though not directly bearing on 
the temperance question.”” A Library has been 
formed principally by its members, which will 
be an important addition to the usefulness of the 
Society. 

On Monday Evening nexta Lecture will be 
delievered by a member of the Association,-and 
I would invite all who profess to be friends of 
humanity, especially young men, to be present 
on that occasion, and by so doing cheer those 
young men in their labors, 

Young Men, who profess to be Christians, 
here is an opportunity for you to do good, and 
will you hesitate for one moment to engage in 
any enterprise which would benefit mankind, If 
you do, you are-false to your profession and 
have yet to learn what is required of you. 

As disciples of Him who went about doing 
good, you are called upon to toil, to sacrifice 
if need be, to promate the happiness of those 
around you. 

This Society, founded on Christian principles, 
is well worthy of the sympathies and support of 
every Christian. Shall they look in vain to you 
for this? I trust not, but on the contrary, they 
will find you ready at all times to bid them God 
speed in their efforts. Ww. 





For the Register. 


James Humpeureys, son of Dea. Henry Hum- 
phreys, of Dorchester, died Jan. 25th, 1849, aged 15 
years. 
dow peaceful thy slumber, how sweet thy repose, 

Beloved! no sorrow thy bosom now knows; 
hy spirit hath fled, but still we may trace, 

Its heavenly impress on thy tranquil face. 


From scenes thou hast loved, thou art taken away, 
By rapid disease, stricken down in a day; 

Yet in this, through our tears, God’s love we may see, 
So gently from earth thy pure spirit to free. 


‘he knowledge his spirit here thirsted to gain, 
Untrammeled by flesh, he now may obtain ; 

Dim visions illumined. by faith’s precious light, 
He now has exchanged for the splendor of sight. 


fourn not, stricken parents, your treasure removed, 
We trust he is safe with the Savior he loved; 

Zour gentle boy’s memory shall live with you still, 
And thoughts of him, ever, with joy your hearts fill. 


“he Father who ordereth ail things in love, 
Hath called him to service in mansions above}. 
Mhough absent from sight, he oft shall be near, 
An Angel of mercy, to those he held dear. 
Dorchester, Jan. 27. 





advertising columns, that Messrs. Munroe & 
Co. have it for sale. We shall read the whola 
work, we hope with candor, and wait until thea 
to express our opinion. We think we under- 
stand Dr. Bushnell. We have been in many of 
the very phases of opinion which he presents, 
The work will be read and admired by thors 
who may not assent to his opinions, but who 
can sympathize with his love of truth, appre- 
ciate genius, or be moved by sentiments of piety. 


A Popular Life of George Fox, the First of the 
Quakers. Compiled from his Journal, an: 


remarks upon the imperfect Reformation of 
the Anglican Church, and the consequent 
spread of Dissent. By Josiah Marsh. Phil- 
adelphia : Henry Longstreth. pp. 446. 12 mo. 
We are glad to see this life. We should hav» 
been better pleased to have had a reprint of Fox’s 
entire Journal, with only an Introduction prefix- 
ed, suitable to the man and his times. But this 
volume contains a great deal of the Journal, and 
will be sought in this accessible form by many, 
who, like ourselves, have often inquired for Fox's 
Journal in vain. ‘ 


A Tour of Duty in California; including 2 
description of the Gold Region, with notices 
of Lower California, the Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts, and the principal events attending the 
conquest of the Californias. By Joseph War- 
ren Revere, Lieut. U. S. Navy, lately incom- 
mand of the Military District of Sonoma. 
Edited hy Joseph N. Balestier, of New York. 
With a map of plates and original designs. 
New York: C. 8S. Francis & Co, Boston: 
J. H. Francis. 1849. pp. 305. 12 mo. 

The author of this work is the person to 
whom a speaker referred, at the last meeting 
in Federal St. Church. He has given to the pub- 


lic a very spirited, entertaining,instructive book. 








HON. HORACE MANN’S TWELFTH REPORT 
TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 


We cannot introduce our notice of this Re- 
port more properly, than by quoting a paragraph 
from the Report of the Board, and their subse- 
quent resolutions. Say the gentlemen of the 
Board of Education,— 


“In the early part of the yeat, Hon. Horace 
Mann, the nocraep of the Board, was —— 
to fill the place in the Congress of the . . 
States, vacated by the death of the Hon. John 
Q. Adams. It was with deep regret we recelv- 
ed his resignation in May last. Not being pre- 
pared, at that time, to appoint a successor, he 
was requested to perform the duties of the office 
until the annual meeting, and prepare the ene 
which accompanies this of the Board. e 
need not say, that Mr. Mann has faithfully pet- 
formed the duties of the office he has held for 
twelve years, and. thoroughly aroused onal 
ple to the im of Common School poor 
tion, He has devuted himself to this great nse 
with a eye eelf-denying 04) and has 
stamped his naine so yon | : 
ret of the State, that it will never be ef: 
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F It has been his lot, in common with al 
ne ardently devoted to plans for promoting 
man welfare, to be looked upon with — 
in by some, and to encounter opposition 5 * 
; Board feel assured, that he has honestly la- 
red to raise the standard of intellectual and 
ral education, uninfluenced by any sinister 
vive. In parting with one, who has perform- 

a good service for the State, we deem it a 
easure, as well as a duty, to bear this, our 
lic testimony, to the fidelity and good faith 
ih which he has performed the duties of his 
fice. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Education. held 
ec. 13, 1848, the following resolutions were 
animously passed, viz :— 

Resolved, That, in reviewin 
urse of the late Secretary of the Board, ¥ 
e led to contemplate extraordinary proots o 


e devoti the highest order, un- 
e devotion of talents of ee ae 





g the official 


ork of usefulness, 
e magnitude and permanence of its results, 


d extent of the labor involved 
al ayes dosed as unsurpassed io the an- 


' P y ponwealth. . 
gen calgon in yielding to the necessity of 


on e connection, which has so long 
rate eo the Board and _ its late Secre- 
ry, we desire to place on record, and to tender 
, Mr. Mann, the most unqualified assurance 
‘ our official approbation of his services, and 
/ our warmest personal regard, and best wishes 
»: his futare usefulness, honor, and happiness, 
Resolved, That his excelleucy the Governor, 
; Chairman of this Board, be requested to 
xamunicate to the Hon. Horace Mann, an 
vested copy of the foregoing resobations, and 
bat the Secretary be instructed to annex a 
opy to the annual Report of the Board which 
: 0 be sabmitted to the Legislature, 


A true copy, 
Atte, BARNAS SEARS, 


Secretary of the Board of Education.”’ 

This then is the Twelfth and Last Report of 
ir. Mann. If our regret at the loss of his 1m- 
nediate services to the cause of education, had 
jot already yielded to the consideration of the 
mportant influence which he has since exerted 
ud will exert, where he now is,on the destinies 
it Of one commonwealth but of the nation ; if 
ve had not been able to see that Providence 
wmmoned him from one post, from which we 
snew not how he could be spared, to another 
where @ man such as he was necessary to stand 
ind meet a crisis of freedom and public virtue 
which the nation had reached,—we could not 
out feel, on reading the Report before us, that 
Mc. Mano had here appropriately and opportunely 
jsished a great work, We thank the Board 
hat when, in the early part of the year 1848, it 





tions to God and his changeless law, by which 
they were to be judged, It was matter of infi- 
nite moment to each, whether be had traly re- 
pented—whether he was conscious of enjoying, 
day by day, the smile of divine approbation—or 
whether surrounded by temptation, he was not 
in danger of sinking in sin, misery and shame. 

If, he said, you'enthrone spiritual interests in 

the soul, you doevery thing—you secure the in- 
dividual, and you most effectually promote every 
interest of philanthropy. God, on his part, had 
done every thing for us. In the divine mmission 
of his Son—in the life and death of Christ for 
our salyation—how much to awaken deep and 
solemn interest! how overpowering the motives 
to penitence, faith, and grateful devotion to his 
cause! . * 
Rev. Dr. Parkman, after expressing his deep 
gratitude to Heaven for the new interest awa- 
kened, remarked on the peculiar danger, at this 
period, of “spiritual concerns being overlooked.” 
He saw in these conferences a most blessed con- 
trast to the turbulence of the world, But-stand- 
ing here, we could not but feel the danger, to 
ourselves as well us to the community, of that 
*‘covetousness which js idolatry,” that worldly 
mind, which is “enmity against God, net subject 
to his law.” ’ 

He stated the case of a young man of the navy, 
who had passed over California a hundred times, 
without being at all aware, that there was gold! 
which might have made him richer than Cresus 
So with erring man, walking swiftly over the 
earth and through time, not realizing that he has 
a soul more precivus than mvuuntains of gold. Jn 
the pursuit of trifles, amid the agitations that 
surrounded him, its mighty interests are over- 
looked. Our only security is in immediate re- 
tura to the great truths of God—in allowing 
them their legitimate power over out hearts.— 
We must show that we fully believed in tne 
great revelation of judgement, eternity, and hu- 
man accountability; and in humbie penitence, 
trust in the all sufficient Saviour. We must, 
moreover, each in his proper sphere, sympathize 
in the wants and the woes of others, and evince 
that we have indeed the spirit Him who came 
** to seek and save the lost,” and who ‘* went 
about doing good.” 

Mr. Kneeland of Dorchester next made a short 
impressive address, urging especially the pun- 
gent inquiry, whether wedo really love God 
supremely’ love him more than friends, or 
all material objects! and whether we evince to 
others, that here is indeed our highest joy? 
thas rebuking their worldliness, and constrain- 
ing them to glorify our Almighty Friend, and 
admire the spirit of the gospel. “Let us judge 
ourselves now that we may not be condemned.” 

Rev. Mr. Robbins said, that in such assem- 
blies, ** such heavenly places in Christ Jesus,’’ 
common objects dwindled to insignificance, 
whilst spiritual realities dawned upon the soul 
as everlasting stars, {[t was truly wise now to 
judge ourselves ; for we must assuredly be judg- 
ed by One ‘‘ whose judgment is according to 








recame necessary to part with their Secretary, 
hey requested him to continue his services until 
he annual meeting in November, and prepare 
he report. In a series of reports, all of which 


truth.’’ He is now ready to accept a “ humble 
and contrite heart.’”’ The danger was that to- 
morrow, beset with temptation, we might lose 
the strength of purpose we have gained. He 
trusted in God however, that these showers of 





reso admirable as to make it difficult to show 
hat one is superior to another, we think the con- 
lading one the best, 

In a very beautiful and impressive Introdac- 
ion, after speaking of the thousands of boys 
ind girls just entering the schools when he began 


heavenly influence would not be lost, that their 
fraits would be seen in the family,the charch, and 
the world. 

H. B. Rogers, Esq., said he had been deeply 
struck with the remark of Gov. Briggs at a 
former meeting, that young men were fitted for 
nothing without religion. There were indeed 








iis labors, and leaving them when he closed,— | 
the period between 4 and 16 years of age,! 
which was also the period of his own labors) or 
aving them when -he eatered, and now dis- 
iarging the responsibilities of men and women, 
—Mr. Mann touches upon his relation sto the 
Board, who stood by him in years of doubt and 
siruggle, and when many united to ridicule his 
measures as utopian, or denounce them as dan- 
jerous especially to religion, and clamor for his 
remowal, still sustained and confided in him, and 
jarc tiv: time to carry forward those measures 
yeyoud their preliminary state and demonstrate 
that he was no visionary schemer. He proceeds) 
hen to give a sammary of educational statistics | 
{ the last year, and passes to remark on the! 
Capacities of our present School System in rela-_| 
on to the condition and character of the Com- 
nouwealth. These remarks he distributes under 
he different heads of Physical Condition, Intel- 
ectual Education as a Means of removing Pov- 
uty and securing Abundance, Political Educa- 
on, Moral Education, Religious Education.— 
‘a all these topics the late Secretary speaks 





ao substantial realities, but such as were spiritu- 
al and everlasting. Material things were impor- 
tant only so far as subservient to spiritual. Such 
were our relations to God, the Almighty, who 
alone could pardon and bless, through his Son, 
that we must now so love his service, as to fee] 
that we could be happy in it for ever. This 
spirit should be especially inculcated in early 
life. Religion should never be separated from 
education, or from the affairs of life. But to se- 
cure this desideratum, the Aeart must be chang- 
ed, regenerated, sanctified. He had great re- 
spect for the clergy ; but thought they did not 
fully use the mighty power for good entrusted 
to them. Souls were now the same, im charac- 
ter and value, as on the dey of Pentecost, and 
alike susceptible of being touched and penetrat- 
ed by bold, simple, ea:mest presentations of 
truth. But none were excusable for indifference 
or sloth, We must retire into the deep cham- 
bers of the soul, and there converse with the In- 
finite Spirit, who can ‘‘take of the things of 
Christ and show them unto us”—thus bringing | 
us fully under the ‘power of the world to 
come-”’ 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Feb. 20. 





Battie or Booxs—Noan Wesster’s Or- 
THOGRAPHY. ‘The Messrs. Harper, in their re- 











with characteristic eloquence, fulness, and force. | 
\s regard to the last topic—Religious Education | 
—ihat on which he has been most opposed by | 

ose who would identify religion with Ortho-| 

iy; that on which he kas been traduced in g 
uanoer shameful to the parties who led the way 

the opposition, and ending in their utter dis- | 

ofiture,—in regard to this topie, if Mr. Mann) 
eeded anything more for a signal triamph, he| 
as furnished it here. If anything was needed | 
‘finish the work of persuading the Common-| 
vealth that the position which he has maintained 
i respect to religious education in the schools, 
s the only one thai can be sustained, he has 
upplied it in this report. 

A few supplementary remarks are added on 
be embarrassments to which the Secrctary has 
een subjected, and from which the future in- 
‘umbents of the office should be relieved. An 
\ppendix follows, giving the School Returns. 

In the report of the Committee of Visitors, 
he state of the Normal Schools is described as 
ery flourishing under their respective able and 
aithfal instracters. 





UNION CONFERENCE MEETINGS. 


The eighth uf the series was held last Sunday 
vening, at the Federal street (Rev. Dr. Gan- 
ett’s) church. The exercises were opened, 
vith singing by the choir, after which, the Rev. 
1 T. Coolidge gave out the 383d hymn, 
‘uch was sung ; 

“Come Holy Spirit; heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers ; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours.’’ 


The Rev. gentleman then addressed the 
Chrone of Grace. 

The Rev. Mr. Lothrop wished to say a few 
words with a view of opening the subject of dis- 
‘ussion for the evening. He would present a 
ingle thought for the consideration of his Chiis- 
an friends. The first resolution declares that 
‘eligious interests are real ang supreme. If this 
re so,we may then ask,do they reign supremely in 
ur hearts; do they excite Within our arg + ae 
oxiety whieh their importance demands 1 Anx- 
aty is a compound emotion—it includes ho d 
ear. In temporal matters, we see ii = - 
oxiety manifested by all classes. How eck 


| This seems introductory to “a battle of books ;” 


print of Macanley’s History, have departed from 


| his standard of orthography, and conformed the | 


spelling of words throughout to Noah Webster. | 


for the Boston publishers are to issue a reprint 
corformed throughout to Mr. Macauley’s stand- 
ard, which is Johnson’s. We doubt not our 
Boston publishers will produce a volume which 
in beauty shall equal or surpass the Ilarpet’s. 
But whether Noah Webster or Johnson will | 
carry the field in orthography, we can scarcely | 
think doubtful here in America. The Independ- 
ent, of New York, does great execution on the 
side of Webster, in three sentences. Says that 





Journal : 


** We should as soon think of spelling cham- 
bre, fewre, tigre, diametre, and so of all similar 
words derived through the French. Shall this 
old orthography, discarded by Milton, and Pope, 
and Camden, and Hook, and Mitford, be ex- 
humed from its sepulchre, and suffered to entre 
the court of modern ‘iterature, and to resume 
its sceptre in the very centre of the lexicogra- 
pher’s domain, making itself the arbitre of taste, 
and introducing disor¢re into the galleys of our 
compositors, and the school books of our tendre 
children? We are of the number of those who 
would shield themselves from such a disaster, 
ander the broad charfer of Webster’s Diction- 
ary.”’ 





((” The Fourth Anniversary of the Mass. 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, 
will be held in the Universalist Church in School 
St., next Sunday evening, Feb. 25, at 7 o'clock. 
Chailes Spear, Wendell Phillips, J. A. Andrew 
and others, wil! address the meeting. A collec- 
tion will be taken up. 








MeRcanTiLte Liprary AssocraTIon. The 
Lecture before the Association was delivered, last 
week, by Rev. 8, Osgood of Providence. The 
Evening Journal thus speaks of it: 


**The lectare abounded in beautiful and striking 
passages, no idea of which could be conveyed in an 
abstract. The style in which the subject was 
treated invested it with all the charms of poetry, 
and we venture to say that hundreds of persons 
view mechanics in a light that they never viewed 
them in before.’’ 





nore becoming, then, in reference to immectal 
ilerests—eternal riches, 
With respect to the soul and future destiny 
ndiference was no mark of a noble mind; but 
‘her of the grovelling and frivolous. Those 
10st distinguished for grandeur of intellect, had 
‘en manifested deep concern on this subject, 
“ove infinitely momentous. Sir James Mackin- 
-, “ith a mind of vast compass, familar with 
ie. tarning, the highest circles, and the pol- 
“his age, yet regarded personal religion as 
ssoreat concern, and in his last days, with the 
‘is ohn t before him, was chiefly anxious that 
's children, ag well as himself, might be saving- 
"gested in its great truths. 
— solicitude for the welfare of souls was 
be eal it was Godlike; it was encour 
cata pensions provisions and merciful arrange- 
. ty Heaven, for saving sinners, as well as 
vala —amnate of awakened conscience. He 
done ae nan, be said, how men might be 
0 enthusiasts; bat he could not under- 
ow any intelligent minds could be indif- 









flan 
ferent 








Hivpropnosia anp Doc Kituine- We real- 
ly believe that if the poison from the fangs of 
dogs should have been injected into ten fold the 
number of victims, whose dying agonies have 
tortured the ‘ensibilities, and excited the fears, 
of the community, jt would not be worthy to be 
compared with the moral poison generated in 
the hearts especially of the young by the wanton 
acts of cruelty with which the city ordinance 
against dogs has been carried into exeeution. 
Boys have coursed the streets, mauling, killin 
with glee, the poor dumb creatures, o tou 
them escape maimed; and the bodies of the dead 
dogs have lain exposed in the streets. While 
it has been an object so earnestly pursued, to 
impart to our youth the benefits of an education 
in knowledge and virtue, and our city have de- 














» While acknowledging their solemn rela- 











voted tieir tens of thousands to it, a few lessons 


like that of the past week will teach a bratality 
which years of effort afterwards will not be able 
to eradicate. The price set as a bounty to the 
dogg by exciting the cupidity of the boys, to the 
destruction of their natural sensibilities, helps 
prepare them for a degraded and wretched life, 
and society to endure tbe moral evil they shall 
inflict. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEMPERANCE CON- 
VENTION 














This body met at the Tremont Temple, Thars- 
day A. M. of last week. Deacon Grant was called 
to the chair. A. Committee were appointed to re- 
port a list of officers; which having retired, Messrs. 
Jewett & Hawkins meanwhile made a few pithy 
remarks. Committee reported for President, Hon. 
Asahel Huntington; for Vice Presidents, Hon. 
Messrs. S C. Phillips, R. Rantoul, Gershom B. 
Weston, W. Calhoun, Samuel Hoar, Deacon 
Grant, Amasa Walker, Esq., and nine others; four 
Secretaries; five gentlemen on Committee of Fi- 
nance and Roll; Deacon Grant,Doctor Walter Chan- 
ning and five others on committee of business. 
All these were confirmed. The President on taking 
the chair, addressed the Convention at length, 
against the License Laws, and welcomed the 
friends of temperance—the pioneers of 1813, the 
total abstinence men of 1826, and the Washingto- 
nians and the Sons of Tempérance of a later day. 

Rev. Mr. Miner offered prayer. 

Some discussion took place in regard to qualifica- 
tions for membership in the Convention, when it 
was settled that the call extended to all friends of 
Temperance. W.A. White of Watertown next 
offered three resolutions, which were laid upon the 
table until the afternoon, when the meeting ad- 
journed. 

At the reassembling of Convention, in the P. M., 
Messrs. Goodrich, S. C. Phillips, 8. Hoar, White, 
Hawkins, and others reported the condition of tem- 
perance in the various countries. It seemed to be 
gathered on the whole, that the cause in general 
was onward, while in particalar places it was re- 
trograde and there was more drinking among young 
men. 

The three resolutions above mentioned and four 
others were laid before Convention. 

The evening Session was opened by Dr. Jewett 
with some excellent remarks applicable to other 
things besides reforms. 

‘‘He dwelt particularly on the point that many 
thought their views the way to secure a triumph of 
the cause; he thought the definite article ‘‘the’’ 
was used too much, they were all good, and were 
all a way; he said that the looger he lived, the 


more he saw the necessity of bringing a// the influ- 
ences to bear upon the subject.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Edwards followed, and afterwards in- 
troduced Rev. Mr. Poor, Missionary of Ceylon, 
who made an appeal in behalf of the poor Hindoos, 
who, he said, were by their religion and constitu- 
tion shielded from that curse which for ages has 
been circling the globe. He was, he said, howev- 
er, sorry to’tell them, that from the European the 
Lative was fast learning to drink that fatal drog 
which they before considered poisonous. 

Several gentlemen spoke some for,and some against 
resorting to legal means; some denying and some 
maintaining the zeal of the clergy on the subject. 

Second day’s Session. Rev. Edwin Thompson 
in the chair. Rev. Mr. Borden offered prayer. 

Mr. Danbar, Rev. Mr. Trask, Messrs. Hawkins, 
Goodrich, 8. 8. Porter and Morton, addressed Con- 
vention. The resolutions laid before Convention 
by the business Committee were passed. 


[We copy all below from the Traveller. ] 


“Mr. Huntington, the President, said be did not 
rely Upon statate laws or any particular form of 
enlorcing them; neither did he rely upon any form 
of legisiation to aid the cause. We must establish 
temperance principles in the mind and heart and 


consciences of the people. We must work by mor- |. 


al means. Bat legislation might come to our aid 
While we rejected law asa principle agent, we 
should not despise the aid of law. It was a moral 
power. There was no difficult in enforcing the 
license laws in 300 towns of the Commonwealth 
today. In Essex county the traffic was suppress- 
ed. Mr. Huntington spoke at some length on the 
subject of prosecutions under the present law.— 
The great difficulty of procuring convictions was 
the awful amount ef perjifry that was perpetrated 
on the witness stand in almost every case that was 
brought before our Courts, 

D. W. O’Brien, of Boston, spoke in behalf of the 
Irish population, of whom, he thought, there were 
upwards of 40,000 in Boston and vicinity, and 
20,000 of them firm, consistent, pledged temper- 
ance men, 


Rev. E. T. Taylor offered his reasons for being 
unwilling to sign a pledge, 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
then taken up: 


Whereas, ‘This Convention, by its 3d resolntion, 


| have decided that it is morally wrong to use intoxi- 


cating liquors as a.beverage, and whereas what is 
morally wrong cannot be Christian, therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention requests of the 
various religious organizations that they should 
make the doctrine of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage an indispensable re- 
quisite for church membersbip, 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appoint- 
ed to present the above to the various religious or- 
ganiz tions, 

Upon the question of adopting this resolution, 
Rev. Justin Edwards, Samael Hoar, and the Pres- 
ident of the Convention, opposed its passage. It 
was advocated by W. A, White and J. N. Buffum. 

Deacon Grant advocated the recommitment. 

The motion to recommit did not prevail. 

Mr. Seymour, of Hingham, moved the indefinite 
postponement. 

Rev. Mr. McClare, of Malden defended the clergy 
against what he called the false and slanderous 
charges brought against them of being apathetic in 
the cause of Temperance. What he knew to be 
true of his own, he believed to be true of the rural 
districts generally in this Commonwealth. If the 
efforts of the clergy and the church, in the place of 
his residence, could be abstracted from what had 
been done in behalf of the cause, he was certain 
that it would reduce the place to the lowest condi- 
tion of intemperance. 

After some further discussions the question was 
taken on the indefinite postponement of the resolu- 
tions, and decided in the affirmative. 

After the adoption of several other unimportant 
resolations, and a vote of thanks to the President of 
the Convention for the able and dignified manner 
with whibh he discharged the ardaous duties of his 
office, the eonvention at 54 o’clock, adjourned sine 
die. 

The Resolutions presented tothe meetiug will 
be given next week. 





PROSLAVERY RESOLUTIONS IN THE KEN- 


TUCKY LEGISLATURE. 


On the third ot February Mr. Dohony, in the 
House of Representatives in Ky., offered the 
subjoined resolution. 

Resolved, That we, Representatives of the 
people of Kentucky, are opposed to the abolition 
or emancipation of slavery in any form or shape 
whatever. 

Mr. Ewing moved to lay it on the table, but 
the motion was lost by a vote of 14 to 79! Mr. 
Hughes fearing that the resolution was rather 
too unlimited, offered to amend it by adding to 
it these words: “except as now provided for by 
the Constitntion and laws of the State.” This 
amendment was adopted and the resolution was 
also adopted by the following vote—ayes 93, 


nays 0! 
Says the Examiner of Feb. 10. ‘‘We blush 
to add that we have been credibly informed that 


many of the members who voted for this disgrace- 
ful resolution have frequently announced them- 
selves unreservedly in favor of emancipation in 
some ‘form or shape,”’ and yet they faltered and 
voted in favor of a resolution that misrepresents 
their own opinions as well asthe opinions of 
those who sent them there.” 

It adds: “The opponents of slavery in Lou- 


isville have held one large meeting already, and 
on Monday night next, they will hold ano.her 
meeting which will doubtless be one of the most 
imposing in numbers and respectability ever held 
in the State. They will then deny that the reso- 
lution adopted at Frankfort on Monday last re- 
presents them, in a tone and with an emphasis 
not likely to be misunderstood by those who, on 
this subject, misrepresent our city in the Legis- 
lature, ~ 

it calls for a}meeting in each county, to be fol- 
lowed by a vigorous organization, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the strength of the emancipa- 
tionists to bear on the elections for the Conven- 
tion and Legislature next August. 





Mexico. The New Orleans Times, from re- 
cent files of Mexican papers, gives the following, 
on the present state of Mexico. 


‘Everything was quiet in the republic at latest 
dates, and Herrera’s administration seemed to car- 
ry with it the sympathies of the people. Every 
attempt of the few disaffected that exist in the coun- 
try to renew revolutionary excesses of preceding 
epochs, had proved abortive,and industry was on the 
increase. Arista was carrying out the law for di- 
minishing the standing military force firmly and 
judiciously, and both officers and men had shown a 
ready acquiesence in the decision of the Govern- 
ment. The national gaard was organizing through- 
out the country, and they would be the future con- 
stitutional conservators of order and ‘iberty. The 
cause of education was also progressiffg, and the 
internal improvements projected by the enlighten- 
ed Herrera and his cabinet cannot fail, if they are 
carried out, of completely changing for the better 
the social condition of all classes of the communi- 
t Mat 

‘*The papers at the capitai announces that all 
the shares in the Mexico and Tacubaya rajlroad 
have been taken; and that, at a méeting OF the 
shareholders, General Herrera was elected as chair- 
man.—lIt is intended, at a fitting time, to extend 
this railroad to Vera Croz. The chairman, imhis 
inauguration speech,sketched a plan of supplemental 
aids to industry, which would surround the city of 
Mexico wiih railroads, extending to the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, termini being Vera Craz and 
piercing the interior in all directions, by the way of 
Tuluca, Puebla, Queretaro, &c. 

Steamers are also to be constructed for the pur- 
pose of transporting merchandise and passengers on 
the waters of the lakes surrounding the capital. 
Other internal improvements were contemplated, 
which only required the continuance of peace and 
the confidence of capitalists to realize. 





Departures ror Cauirornia from this coun- 
try op to the present time— 





Total in 141 vessels, via Cape Horn, 8,434 
“ 24 “ Shagres, 1,769 
=e 6 s Brazos, 406 
“ 6 “ Vera Cruz, 419 
“ 1 “ - Tampico, 50 
“ 1 “ San Juan River, 2 

Total in 178 vessels, 11,160 
[{Post, Feb, 22. 





Wesster’s Quarto Dictionary Un- 
ABRIDGED. In the unanimous judgment of the 
leading literary press of Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States, Webster’s Dictionary is the most learn- 
ed, the most comprehensive, and the most com- 
plete work of the kind in the English language; 
containing all that is excellent in Dr. Johnsoa’s 
great work, with numerous philological corrections, 
more concise and accurate definitions, in many in- 
stances, and the addition of some sixteen thousand 
words—these additions consisting for the most part 
of terms used in the various departments of sci- 
ence and the arts, in commerce, manufactures, 
merchandise, and the liberal professions. [Journal 
of Education for Upper Canada, Toronto, January, 
1849. 





Correction. 
read nigh. 


Col. 5, outside, bottom line, for “high,” 
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8FSUNDAY EVENING MEETING. 
The adjourned Sunday evening meeting of the Unitarian 
Societies, will be held at the Bulfinch Street Church, 
(Rev. Mr. Gray’s) next Suaday evening, Feb. 25,) 
at seven o’clock precisely. 





ar We are requested te mention that the Boston As- 
a ee meet next Monday evening, at Rev. Dr. 
4 





0¢ HOLLIS STREET SOCIETY. The Rev. 
T. 8. King gives his third discourse upon Christian} 
Doctrine, on Sunday afternoon. 


Subject—* Mission of Christ,” continued. {24 





{J MASSACHUSETTS CINCINNATI. The 
Members of the Standing Committee of the Massacha- 
setts Cincinnati, are hereby notified, to meet in the 
United States Hotel, on THurspay, March 1, 1849, 
at eleven o’clock, on business of the Society. 

ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 

Boston, Feb. 10, 1849. 





{iG THE ANNUAI, MEETING OF THE SO- 
CIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THEOLO- 
GICAL EDUCATION, will be held on Monday, the 
26th instant, at the house of Rev. Dr. Young, Summer 
st, at three o’clock, P. M. 


feb24 GEORGE E. ELLIS, Secretary. 





{G- WANTED. Several copies of the Christian 
Register, No. 7,—(Feb. 17th.) Subscribers who do 
not keep files, and can conveniently spare that number, 
will oblige the Proprietor by returning it to this Office, 
by mail or otherwise. feb24 





{F INDIANA STREET CHURCH. The Rev. 
J. 1. T. Coolidge, will preach in this Church, next 
Sunday evening, Feb. 25. 


Services to commence at seven o’clock. 


§G-A contribution will be taken in aid of the 
church. feb24 








MARRIAGES. 





In Cambridge, 14th inst, Rev Joshua Young, of the 
New North Church in this city, to Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Sylvanus Plympton, M. D. 

In Beverly, in the Baptist Meeting House on Sab- 
bath evening, by Rev Mr Flanders, Mr James B. Ship- 
ley of Boston to Miss Augusta P. Masury, of B. 

In Northampton, 13th inst, ey Rev Mr Ellis, Rev J. 
P. Lesley of Milton to Miss Susan J. Lyman, daughter 
of the late Hon Joseph Lyman. 

In Northboro’, Feb. 4th, by Rev Mr Allen, Mr 
James T. Thompson to Miss Catherine Patterson of 
Boston; 8th, Mr Oliver Carver to Miss Mary 8. 
Barnes of Berlin. 














In this city, 12th inst, of lung fever, Mr Asa Gage, 
28, Sarah Maria, only child of Charles H,. and Sarah 
8S. Goodrich, 4 yrs 10 mos. 

Atthe McLean Asylum, 12th inst, Artemas N. Ken- 
nedy of Milton, 25. 

16th inst, Harriet Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Na- 
than and Louisa M. Downs, 7 yrs 6 mos. 

In Dorchester, 13th inst, Ellen Frances, only daugh- 
ter of William T. and Sarah J. Adams, 18 mos. 

In Beverly, 11th inst, Mrs Betsey, wife of Mr John 
Bell, and daughter of the late William and Elizabeth 
Friend, 54 yrs 10 mos. ° 

In Saco, Mé., 11th inst, Jonathan King, Esq., 65— 
a native of Danvers, Mass. 


REMOVAL. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 


Ts Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of J. H. 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water; direct- 
ly underneath the Office formerly occupied by him, 
where may be obtained the above Works in 6 vols, 
heendoomnaly printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 
we An per copy. GEO. G. CHANNING, 
feb24 








.istt 





EABODY’S POETICAL CATECHISM. This 
day published, a new Edition of a ‘Poetical Cate- 
chism”’ for the use of Children in Sunday Schools, by 
the late Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, D. D., of Spring- 
field, Mass. Copies will be lied for examination. 
BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 
feb24 Stis 


124 Washington st. 
EW BOOKS. Just published Bushnell’s 


Three Discourses, 12mo 
A Tour of Duty in California by Revere, 12mo 


Whispering’s from Life’s Shore for Children 
Aunt Mary’s New Stories for Children 
Family Pictures, or the Life of a Poor Village 
Pastor and his Children—price 
Massachusetts Record for 1849 87 








$1 25 


00 
87 
37 








Ware’s (H. J.) Discourses, 2 vols 12mo 200 
The Artist’s Married Life by Durer, 16mo 87 
Verses of a Life Time by Mrs Gilman, 16mo 83 
Tappan’s Poems. The Sunday School, &c. 15 

For sale at . 

JAMES MUNROE & Meer, 
134 Washington, opposite st. 
feb24 _—lis2os 


SUPERIOR FAMILY LINENS!!! 


ENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 230 Washing- 
ton st., 2d store south of Summer st., have receiv- 

ed per Sunbeam and other late arrivals, their Spring 
supply of Shirting Linens. They are put up to order 


style . Purchasers will not be disappointed in 
tting the very best article im the market, and at the 
west prices. Also, beautiful styles for Collars and 

frontings of Shirts. Btis feb24 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSIIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


t bager Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies oF our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better a apted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used io fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has stood 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New HampsnHire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. . 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taynton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence; 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Wobern; Win- 
chendoa; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 


{G- Copies furnished for examination. ! 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





ee & NICHOLS, have just received the sec- 
ond volume of the People’s Dictionary of the Bi- 
ble, edited by Rev. Dr. Beard. This Dictionary of 
the Bible is considered by those who have examined it, 
to be superior to any other work of the kind in the lan- 
guage. It is compiled from the best authorities and is 
very fully illustrated. 


feb24 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





OY OF MOUNT RHIGI. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, publish this day, a new edition of the above, 
which is acknowledged to be unsurpassed by any other 
of Mrs. Sedgewick’s Works—price 50 cents. 
feb24 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





NTERESTING BIOGRAPHIES. The Life of 
William Allen, with selections from his correspond- 
ence, 2 vols Svo. 
Life of Maria Fox, consisting chiefly of selections 
from her Journal and Correspondence. 
A Popular Life of George fox, the first of the Qua- 
kers, by Josiah Marsh, 1 vol. 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry, with selections from her 
Journals, 2 vols. 
Life of Sir Thomas Powell Buxton, by his son, 1 v. 
The third edition of the Memoirs of Dr. Channing, 3 
vols. 
Recently received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


feb24 lis2us 





rQVuE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE: being that 

of Albert Dorer. For devout Disciples of the 
Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and 
Instruction of all Christendom, given to the light.— 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, by 
Mrs. J. R.Stodart, Lvol, 12mo. 

*<It is the worthy aim of the novelist to show that 
even the trials of genius are part of its educatioa—that 
ita very wounds are furrows for its harvest... . The 
merits of this story consist in its fine purpose, and its 
thoughtiul, and for the most part just, exposition of 


man’s inner life.’”? [Athenzeum. 
“The work reminds us of the happiest efforts of 
Tieeh. sees The design is to show how, in spite of 


every obstacle, genius will manifest itself to the world, 
and give shape and substance to its beautiful dreams 
and fancies . . . . It is a very pure and delightful com- 
position, is tastefully produced and retains in the trans- 
lation all the peculiarities (without which the book 
would lose half its merit) of German thought and idi- 
om.” [ Britannia, 

“Simply then we assure our readers that we have 
been much oleased with this work. The narrative por- 
tion is well conceived, and completely illustrates the 
author’s moral; while it is interspersed with many 
passages which are full of beauty and pathos.” [{n- 
quirer. 

Re-printed from the London Edition and published by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
feb24 lis2os 134 Washington st. 





USHNELL’S THREE DISCOURSES. Just 

published—*God in Uhrist.”” Three Discourses, 
delivered at New Haven, Cambridge and Andover, 
with a preliminary Dissertation on Language—by Hor- 
ace Bushnell, 1 vol 12mo, pp. 356—price 125. 

For sale by 

‘JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
feb24 lis2os 





EW JUVENILE BOOKS. Aunt Mary’s New 
Stories for Young People, edited by Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, 12mo—price 37 cts. 
Whispering’s trom Life’s Shore—a bright Shell for 
Childrea—by a Lady, 18mo—price 37 cts. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 


feb24 lis2os 





\ JAYLAND’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS.— 

Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Browa Uni- 

versity, by FRaANcis WAYLAND. Price $1 00. 
CONTENTS. 

Theoretical Atheism; Practical Atheism; The Mor- 
al Character of Man; Love to God; The Fall of Man; 
Justification by Works impossible; Preparation for the 
advent of the Messiah; the work of the Messiah; Jus- 
tification by Faith; A day in the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; ‘The fall of Peter; ‘The Church of Christ; The 
Unity of the Church; The duty of obedience to the 
Civil Magistrates; The recent Revolutions in Europe. 


‘Few sermons contain so much carefally arranged 
thought as these by Dr. Wayland. The thorough logi- 
cian is apparent throughout the volume, and there is a 
classic purity in the diction, unsurpassed by any writer 
and equalled by very few. Knowing the author’s rigid 
adherence to fixed principles as ths only safe guide to 
right conclusions, the intelligent Christian will turn 
with deep interest to the two last Sermons.” [N. Y. 
Com. Adv. 


“They are the careful production of a matured and 
powerful intellect, and were addressed to a thinking 
and well-informed audience, and are especially adapted 
a the educated and thoughtful man.” [Christian Al- 
iance. 


PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; Or, Illustra- 
tious of Practical Godliness drawn from the Book of 
Wisdom, By E. L. Magoon, author of “The Orators 
of the American Revolution.” 


Contents. Chap. I. Introductory; or, the Wise 
Preacher. IJ. Captiousness; or, the Censorious Man. 
Ill. Kindness; or, the Hero who best Conquers.— 
IV. Sobriety; or, the Glory of Young Men. V.— 
Frugality; or, the Beauty of Old ‘>. VI. ‘Tempta- 
tion; or, the Simpleton Snared. VII. Iategrity; or, 
the Tradesman Prospered. VIII. Extravagance; or, 
the Spendthrift Disgraced. UX. Vanity; or, the 
Decorated Fool. X. Pride; or, the Scorner Scorned. 
XI. Idleness; or, the Slothful Self-Murdered. XII. 
Industry; or, the Diligent made Rich. XIII. Per- 
severance; or, the Invincible Champion. XIV.— 
Perseverance, continued. XV, Sincerity; or, the 
Irresistible Persuader. XVI, Falsehood; or, the 
Dissembler Accused. XVII. Deceit; or, the Knave 
Unmasked. XVIII. Flattery; or, the Lurking Foe. 


‘“We commend the book as a most acceptable com- 
panion to the sober and thoughtful reader.’’ [Boston 
Courier. 


‘The author has, in the most novel and strikingly- 
popular manner, discussed the principles of Christian 
morality. ‘The book cannot fail to arrest and fix the 
reader’s attention.” [Christian World. 


“He has shown, in this volume, much ability in 
transmitting the ore and bullion of other climes and 
ages into the Valuable results of his own labors. There 
is a freshness about the work which is very agreeable,”” 

Christian Alliance. 


and capped for their trade and truly the old fashioned | *"4 


ONTENTS OF NO. 250 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. : . 
‘1. The Great Sea Serpent—Westminster Review. 
2. Memoir of a Song—Fraser’s Magazi 
8. Eighteen Hundred and Forty 
miner. ; 
» Macaulay’s Engiand, Vol. 1I—Examiner. 
5. Montgomery’s Christian Life—Spectator. 
6. The Butler Divorce Case— do 
7. Roland Cashel—Athenwum. 
8. Life of Gen. Mublenberg—Literary World. 
9. Poems by Charles G. National Eras: 
19. European Correspondence—Of the Living Age: 
Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
— & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
eb24 lt 





OR DISTRIBUTION. The Subscribers will fur- 
nish the following valuable Unitarian Books, to’ 
Clergymen and others for distribution, at the following 
low rates by the dozen copies. 
Life and Works of H. Ware, Jr., D. D., 6 vs, 
12mo, Portraits, 
Liverinore’s Commentaries on the Gospels and 


Acts, 3 vols, 12mo, 180 
Martineau’s Discourses, “Endeavors after the 
Christian Life,’ 67 
Burnap’s Expository, Lectures on the Trini- 
ity, 12imo, 67 
Burnap’s Doctrines of Unitarianism, 12mo, . 
7 


The Christian in his Closet, by Rev. C. 
Brooks, 12mo, 31 


Brooks’s Family Prayers, 12mo, 60 
Channing’s Complete Works, 6 vols, 12mo, 2 00 
Statement of Reasons Respecting the Trini- 

ty, by A. Norton, 80 
Norton on the Evidences of Christianity, vols 

2 and 8, 3 50 
Letters Addresse.l to Relatives and Friends, 

Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, 12:mo, cloth, 50 
DeWette’s Human Life, translated by Rev. 8. 

Osgood, 2 vols, 12:no, 125 
De Weitt’s Theodore, or the Skeptic Conver- 

version, by Clark, 2 vols, 12mo, 1 25 
Memoirs of Oberlin, with Introduction, by H. 

Ware, Jr., 16mo, 50 
Memoirs of Swain, prepared by Rev.:J. H. 

Morison, 16mo, 50 
Memoirs of H. A. Ingalls, prepared by Rev. 

G. W. Burnap, 16mo, 2 steel plates, 50 
Palfrey’s Academical Lectures, 2 vols, 8vo, 300 
Greenwood’s Discourses 2 vols, 12mo, with 

Memoir, 150 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 2 plates, 

* 16mo, 50 
Greenwood’s Sermons to Children, 16mo, 

cloth, 33 
Farr’s Family Prayers, 2d ed, 16mo, cloth, 33 
Noyes’s Translations, 2d ed, 6 vols, 12mo, 4 50 
Offering of Sympathy, edited by Rev. F. 

Parkman, 18mo, 42 
The U nitarian, edited by Rev. B. Whitman, ; 

Svo, 50 
The Silent Pastor, edited by Rev. F. W. 

Ware, 18mo, 30 
Wilson’s Scripture Proofs abridged, 12mo, 25 


Letters on Contentions, by Rev. Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., 18 
Formation of the Christian Character, by H. 


Ware, Jr., 18mo, 25 
Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, with Memoir of 

Lowell, 2 vols, Svo, 275 
Peabody’s, (A. P.,) Lectures on Christian 

Doctrine, 2d ed, 50 


&e. &e. &e. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 


&e. 
feb10 


THE CHURCH IN EA NERST; 
By Joun ANGELL James. 
18mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


**A very seasonable publication. The Church uni- 
versal needs a re-awakening to its high vocation, and 
this is a book to effect, so far as human intellect can, 
the much desired resuscitation.” [N Y. Com. Adv. 


“We are glad to see that this subject has arrested 
the pen of Mr. James. We welcome and commend it. 
Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe its 
perusal will do much to iwpress a conviction of the 
high mission of the Christian, and much to arouse the 
Christian to fulfil it. The reader will feel that he is 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but 
to labor, and that his Master’s business 1s not a busi- 
ness to be approached with an indifferent heart or a 
feeble hand.”” [N. Y. Recorder. . 


‘We rejoice that this work has been republished in 
this country, and we cannot too strongly commend it to 
the serious perusal of the churches of every name.”’ 

{Christian Alliance. 





*‘Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to 
rouse to action, and the times call for such a book, 


which we trust will be universally read.” [N. ¥. 
Observer. 

“Mr James’ writings all have one object, to do exe- 
cution. He writes under the i something, 


do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, but 
a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of 
piety, holiness in the heart and holiness of life. The 
influence which this work will exert on the church 
must be highly salutary.”” [Boston Recorder. 





| of Lyman Place; Tea Store, Hanover Street, corner of 





GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


febl7 Publishers, 59 Washington st., Boston. 


“*As far as we have examined this book, and exam- 
ined its plan, we have seen nothing to condemn and 
much to approve. ‘here are some illustrations of the 
truth which the writer wishes to convey, which will be 
found very valuable for their exceeding paretical tenden- 
cy.” [Christian.World, Boston. 


{KG A liberal discount to pastors and others who buy 
by the dozen for circulation among their people. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jan20 3t Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYs, 
Jamaica Plain—Roxbury. 


ne. 
Eight—Spectator 
ws } EDWARD HIXON, 


| New Fashionable Upholster, 


AND FURNITURE STORL 





170 Washington Street, Boston, 

yo inform lis friends and the public that in 

addition =a Store No. 7T prac he has 
taken the spacious building 170. Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET: FURNITURE, 

Manufactured from the best po — Sertuee at- 
tenti id to the seasoning .of wi to- 
cher all. kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY. AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat.” 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he bas 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


they may entrust to his care. 
dec2 lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBAEE. 


OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 


HE subscribers announce to the trade and the pub- 
lic, that they have lately received from the Oxford 
publishers of the Bible, the following varieties in vari- 
ous bindings and at prices far below former ones for the 
saine Bibles, or American editions of an inferior quali- 
ty. Societies can be supplied by the handred or:thou- 
sand much cheaper than they manufacture from. ste1eo- 
type plates. 





Varieties just receiveds 

IMPERIAL 4TO, full bound in morocco gilt. 

MEDIUM QUARTO, with Dr. Blaney’s Marginal 
References and Apocrypha,elegantly bound in morocco, 
with and without clasps. 

Do do, cheap morocco gilt. “ : 

DEMI QUARTO, English type, with Apocrypha, 
morocco or calf, gilt. ; 

Do do, cheap morocco. 

ROYAL OCTAVO, Pica type, with References and 
Apocrypha, morocco, elegant, with clasps. 

Do do, cheap mor. 

MEDIUM OCTAVO; Small Pica, with Apocrypha, 
morocco or calf, gilt. 

Do do, cheap mor. gilt and plain. 

CROWN OCTAVO, Minion type, with Apocrypha, 
morocco, extra gilt. 

ROYAL TWENTY-FOURS, Minion type, vari- 
ously bound in different qualities of morroce and calf 
and velvet—plain, and gilt, with and without clasps. 

ROYAL TWENTY-4& OURS, Rubytype, morocco 


ilt. 
: DEMY TWENTY.-FOURS, Diamond type, su- 
perbly bound in velvet, with gilt claps and edges, in tuck 


case. 

DEMY FORTY-EIGHTS, Diamond type, moroc- 
co, gilt, with gilt clasps. 

TESTAMENTS. 

MEDIUM OCTAVO, English type, moroceo or 
calf, extra gilt. 

DEMY THIRTY-TWOS, Nonpareil type, roan, 
embossed. 

DEMY FORTY-EIGHTS, Diamond type, roan, 


embossed, gilt. 
LITTLE & BROWN, 
dec9 iseop3t 112 Washington st. 


ype LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
WORLD. 





AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont 8r. 


HUTCHING’S 
Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 
SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every evening, except — and Sunday, at 
7, commencing at 740’clock. Also, Wednesday’s and 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 

Tickets 25 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 2 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12 
years, half price. Liberal arrangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 

julyld uf 





EACHER. A lady who has for some time given 
T instruction in a_public Academy, in the higher 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting ~ 
desires a situation either in a fatnily, or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. Inquir 
at this Office. istf septl6 





PREPARATORY 
AND 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENCUM, 

—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE: 
NIC APPARATUS, 

For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 

To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 

Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respectully invited to call. 
Application nay be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o’clock, 

A, M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors Sout 

of West Street. 
sept30 


istf F. L. C PEN. 





f ig undersigned gives notice that he has disposed of 
his Mansion and buildings and a portion of his 
Real Estate at Jamaica Plains, for a term of years, to 
Mr. CORNELIUS M. VINSON. Mr. V. isa grad- 
uate of Harvard, and is officially and personally rec- 
ommended by persons of the highest respectability, with 
so much warmth and sincerity, that Mr, Greene, with 
great cunfidence, commends him to the notice and favor 
of parents seeking a residence for their children. Mr. 
G. indulges the hope that Mr. V. may acquire and long 
enjoy, not only the patronage, but also the friendship 
and kindness which for thirty years have afforded con- 
stant happiness to his predecessors, and which will in« 
sure their most grateful and enduring recollections. 
CHAS. W. GREENE. 


Tue Instirution at Jamaica Plain, for many 

years under the superintendence of Charles W. Greene, 

1sq-, will, after the first of April next, be continued 
under the charge of the subscriber. 

This Establishment is especially adapted to the pur- 

ses.f education, combining the advantages of a 
healthful and pleasant location, with large and conven- 
ient buildings, and extensive and watered grounds. 

The courses of study willbe liberal, and have direct 
reference to the future pursuits of the pupil. Particu- 
lar attention willbe given to the studies preparatory to 
College or Mercantile life, and likewise to instruction 
in the modern languages. 

Great care will be »estowed on the Physical Educa- 
tion of the pupils, and on their forming habits of order, 
neatness and promptness. The harmonious debelop- 
ment of the Physical, Intellectual and Moral powers, 
will be the basis of the system of Education. | . 

The undersigned trusts that his preparatory studies 
at the Boston Latin School and Harvard University, 
with nine years’ experience as a public and private 
teacher, will procare him a share of the favor, hitherto 
so liberally bestowed on his predecessor. 

Circulars may be obtained of Mr Greene, at Jamaica 
Plain, and at the Bookstores of Wm. D. Ticknor & 
Co., and Charles Stimpson, Esqs., Boston; also at 
this Office. 

C..M. VINSON, A. M. 
No. 2. Bumstead Place. 
Boston, Jan’ry 1, 1849. 
Reference, by permission, is made to 
Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Boston. 
Rev. Alexander H- Vinton, D D., ‘“ 


John Homans, M. D., “ 
Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., “ 
Professor Edward T. Channing, LL. D., Cambridge. 
“ Charles Seck, P. D., “ 
“ C. C. Felton, LL. D., “ 
“ Joseph Lovering, A. M., se 
Rev. John A. Albro, D. D., “ 
feb10 3mis 





ALMOND HAIR WASH. 


pyres is a new anid excellent compound designed to 
preserve the hair. It keeps it moist and gloss 
for several days after application, and through its cool- 
ing nature is most agreeable and efficacious in cases of 
severe head-ache. It is an invention of one of our citi- 
zens, by whose acquaintances it has been successfully 
used for several years \yast. 

Sold by John I. Brown & Son, 425 Washington 
Street, opposite Essex Street; Charles A. Bray & 
Co., 36 Cornhill, A. Boynton, corner of Hancock and 
Myrtle Street; Emery Souther, Green Street, corner 


Union Street, and at the Lamp Store, No. 200 Tre- 
mont Street, a few doors north of the Boston Museuni. 
feb17 6tis 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


R. S. INGALLS, whose popular aon bos 
mption and chronic diseases, have a 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 





I ECTURES ON THE AGES OF HEROISM — 
4 Joun Logo will give Six Lectures, in theTremont 
Temple, commencing Monday Evening, 74 o’clock, 
Dec. 18, to Illustrate the Jdéas and struggles of 

Charlewagne—Emperor. 

Hildebrand—Pope. 

Godfrey —Crusader. 

Becket—Prelate. 

Abelard—Philosopher. 

Luther—Reformer. 

—oR— 


The Great Contest between 
do do Law and Barbarism. 


do do Spiritual and Temporal Power. 
da do Christianity and Mohammedanism. 
do do Normans and Saxons. 

do do Reason and Authority. 

do do Faith and Superstition. 


The Lectures will be continued ou successive Mon- 
day evenings, Christmas excepted. 

Tickets for the course $1. Single Evening 25 cents 
To be had at the usual places. decl6 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
ness, constantly for sale. Bovks made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Bauke of unusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactery in every respect. 
STATIONERY is 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. 


marchil lyis 
RAE. 2 ante eee EN 


Dancing and Calisthenics. 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 Doors soUTH OF WEST 8ST. 
Me: SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 


Patrons and the Public, that a bingy y ry 








ay afternoon, 
Cp ee aoreer ae instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
ved of, not only for promoting health but also physi- 
cal development, which is so essentialto graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr. S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly eoupaiese with 
the latest improvements—in every department of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s ering are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesda and 
Saturday afternson, Mr. 8. has “or sale at his 





located in Boston. . 
Pt . 16 Montgomer y Place 
Offive and Residence, No uu , pon ? 


near the Tremont House. 


my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, 
Schools and Families attended. 
: ee Lessons at all in all the new and fash- 
iona nces. 
i Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
An Eveaing Class for :semt : septlé 


Fridays. 
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BY JANE E. LOCKE. 


Make room—an angel form hath come, 
With seraph smile and eye, 

To dwell with thee amid thy home,— 
Make room for Purity. 


Room—for a gift from God’s own hand, 
With power of every sense; 

And perfect as his works all stand,— 
Make room for INNOCENCE. 


Make clean thy dwelling for the guest, 
As for one from the sky, 

Cast out all sin—high Heaven’s behest ,— 
Make room for Purity, 


Dare not the guerdon e’er to mar, 
Iu form, in heart, in mind; 

But guard it as a rising star, 
Whose orbit thou shalt bind. 


Bend o’er it with unceasing love, 
A tender bud and fair; 

Which shall of holiest promise prove, 
Beneath thy gentle care. 


Nurse it for heaven, so thou may’st there 
Before the Giver stand, 

Unblushingly; the gift as fair, 
Returned unto his band. 


Wamesit Cottage, Feb. °49. 





For the Register. 
THE FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


Her toiling hands and busy feet fatigue 
Knew not, while others’ daily wants recurred; 
The morning sun e’er found her at her task, 
Night came, and hushed all other sounds, before 
Her foot-tall ceased. An humble lot was hers; 
The daily meal to spread, and guard with care 
Our Father’s common gifts; and yet to Him 
Who seeth all, how near her ministry 
To angels’! Years wore on and still she trod 
Th? unvaried path, the sandy plane of life, 
Nor cared that ’mid the clouds were mountain tops 
Which others climbed, and am.ling in the vale 
Green pastures lay; content if those she Joved 
Might walk therein, she never sighted for these, 
Nor wider range; well pleased if one fair spot 
Repaid her patient care, she envied not 
Those wand’rers in the garden of our Lord 
Who drop some goodly seed, and leave the test 
To suns which often dry, and rains which oft 
Expel. I doubt if any heard her pray; 
And yet ber life enshrined the soul of prayer. 
While fervent blessings fell from others’ lips, 
Her humble life was one long benison. 
And yet, I ween, she never thought for this 
Her God would grant that meed which often fell 
From human lips, “Faithful and true, well done.” 
Some lowly seat in heaven she hoped to gain, 
With hi rank c nsurate; nor dreamed, 
Because the household hungered and she fed, 
Her Lord would bid her take some higher place, 
Where those do sit who fed and sheltered him. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 




















For the Register. 


ALMIRA DUNTON. 


Died in Stow, January 31st, of consumption, 





Almira Dunton, aged 12 years. 

The following is an extract from a Sermon 
preached by her Pastor, on the Sabbath afier her 
death—from St. John xi. 25, 26, “1 am the 
resurection and the life, he that believeth in me, | 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: And | 
whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall | 
never die.”’ 

* * * “These words have comforted the | 
elder and younger believer, inthe changes of life | 
and on their departure fiom this world. Yes, | 
childhood has understvod their beautiful import. 
I have good evidence for believing that these 
precious words of the Saviour were pondered 
on, comprehended, and their power felt to calm 
and comfort, by a hiule girl, a member of our 
Sunday School, who during the last week pas-' 
sed away from among us, and whose mortal} 
1emains we consigned to the grave to mingle} 
with their parent dust. She was 12 years old,? 
and could understand what it was to believe in 
Jesus, how the departed believer, *‘though dead, 
shall yet live,” and the living believer **shall 
never see death.’’ She had avery long sick- 
ness—commencing in the promising days of 
Spring, it gradually increased through the bright 
Summer months, continued through Autamo’s | 
golden season, and ended amid the howling | 
blasts of Winter. During her illness, it was 
my happiness to visit her often; to converse, 
pray with, and comfort her. 
that L enjoyed those seasons and shall always 
tha. k God for permitting me to enjoy them.— 
I would relate some of the conversation that pas- 
sed between us—I would say something of her 
sickness, her cheerfulness, patience, faith and 
happy death, hoping to interest and benefit the 
young. You must not lovk, however, for any 
thing marvellous—for any of those wonderful 
sayings or extraordinary expressions of faith 
that you sometimes read of in the biographies of 
children. Jn all het language, in her tone and 
manner, there was a naturalness, there was the 


I can truly say} 





little longer with my father and mother, if it is 
God’s will; but if he sees fit to take me, | am 
ready to go and willing to 
hinds.” 

I wept at such a touching expression of a 
child’s faith, and trust, and hope. I spoke to 
her of heaven—contrasted it with earth; told 
her of its happier scenes and its pleasant society; 
said how everything there wore an unfadiog 
brightness, a verdure far more beautiful than 
she ever looked upon; I spoke of the pure joys 
that never failed, nor tired, and of hopes that 
were always growing brighter. I told her of the 
songs that heavén would pour forth in louder 
and sweeter tones than she had heard in the 
rich warbling of the birds; of the happy faces 
of children that would wear a perpetual smile; 
of the nearness of her God and Savior, of free- 
dom from pain, sickness and sorrow; of the hap- 
piness she would enjoy from being good. ‘‘Oh!" 
said she, ‘1 have thought of all thesethings and 
now they give me comfert and joy. I think 
heaven must be a happy home and that it will 
be delightful to live there.’ The same things 
she said in substance at different times, so child- 
like, so natural too, that 1 could not for a mo- 
ment doubt her sincerity. More than once she 
spoke of the Sunday School. She began to at- 
tend while she was net four years old. She had 
enjoyed many pleasant hours in it, received les- 
sons she should never forget, and took mnch 
pleasure in reading its books—intimated that 
had it not*been for the Sanday School, she 
might not have been so happy. How encour- 
aged must they feel, who have taught her and 
led her thoughts up to God and heaven. Toil 
on in faith and patience, Sunday School teacher, 
and you will at some future time see the fruits 
of your labors, She read a great deal, as long 
as she could, and after that, she wanted that 
others should read toher. She took much com- 
fort from hearing the Scriptures. She asked 
me to select passages for her father to read. I 
named the one from which my text is taken, the 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th chapters of the same Gos- 
pel, and the L5th chapter of the Ist Corinthians 
These, with others she named, were read over 
and over again to her, and she never would be 
tired of hearing them. She liked to have me 
pray and converse with her, and would often 
repeat what I said, after Thad gone. The last 
time I saw her was a few days ere she left us. 
Though very feeble, and almost worn out, she 
looked up and smiled as I entered. I staid but 
a moment, but upon expressing the hope that 
she might have a more comfortable night and 
feel easier in the morning, with a great effort 
she raised her head, ‘‘thanked me, and wished 
she might.”’ On the fourth day after, the bell 
announced to me that she had “‘passed on ” and 
her :anscmed spirit taken its flight upward. She 
is at rest, she is happy; “not dead but sleep- 
eth: ” ‘*not lost but gone before.’? God siill 
watcheth over ber. 

And now, children, you may ask what was it 
that made her so. happy when she was to leave 
this world? Is there but one anewer to be giv- 
ent Was it not because she was good! Why 
was she willing to leave her home, all her 
friends, to go and live with her heavenly Fath- 
er and trust herself in hie handst Because she 
loved Him, knew He loved her and would take 
care of her. Why was the thought of living 
with Jesus so pleasing to her’ Because she 
knew he was es good, loved good little children 
and would delight in their happiness. Why did 
she take so moch pleasure in having the Scrip- 
tores read to her! Because they told herof a 
Father and Savior; of a resurrection and ofa 
happy immortality for the good, Why do we 
believe she 1s happy now! Because she is good 
and with those who love her. Children, would 
not you all like to go to heaven and be forever 
happy; be free from pain and sorrow; live with 
such friends as God ana Jesus! Then you must 
be pure and virtuous, love God and obey the 
commands of his Son; use kind words; possess 
geutle tempers; love the truth and avoid doing 

wrong. If you are not good but indulge in 
wicked thoughts and impure desires, say bad 
words, sin against your Father in heaven, you 
will give your friends liile consolation when 
you die, and heaven will be no home for you 
Should you go there, you could not be happy; 
the presence of God and Jesus would be painful; 
nor could you Jook upon the good without feel- 
ing shame and wreichedness. Sirive then from 
this day to be good; God will hear your pray- 
ers and bless your efforts. When your spirits 
are leaving this world; how will they rejoice in 
the hope of a resurrection to immortal life; 
when they ‘‘pass on,’’ Jesus, your risen Savior, 
will welcome them to heaven, to the enjoyment 
of unending happiness. 


tian believer! 
in Jesus shall never die.” 








A HOME FOR MY MOTHER. 


A gentleman of this city has furnished us with 
the following interesting narrative of one of those 
real struggles of the young, to assist their pa- 
rents, which sparkle like diamonds along the 
In traits like these, 


pathway of human life. 





beautiful simplicity of childhood; | discovered 
nothing that soared above the capacities of her 
age ; her words, manner and all seemed but the 
spontaneous expression of a good child’s thoughts 
aod feelings—a child who loved her heavenly 
Father, and believed in Jesus, and had a hope 
of heaven. 

The sickness of this little girl, whom many 
of you knew, was a painful sickness. Many a 
restless day and long painful night did she pass, 
with little sleep, or short intervals of rest, to 
comfort her. But through the whole she was 
patient, exhibited no signs of fretfulness, seldom 
spoke of her illness, and when asked how she 
wus, would generally reply, ‘‘pretty well, or 
beiter.’’ Lk never heard her utter one word of 
complaint, or say itis hard. I found her uniform- 
ly cheerful; when restlessor in pain she said 
bat little, yet maintained her cheerfulness, Many 
a time has she looked from her window, listen- 
ed to the singing of the birds, watehed them as 
they flew from tree to tree, or skipped from 


limb to limb, saw every thing without full of 


lite and joy, but never murmored that she was 
shut up in the sick room, no, not from the time 
her illness commenced till she fellasleep in her 
mother's arms. 
death, or rather of her spirit’s departing to ano- 
ther world to dwell in the presence of her hea- 


When | first spoke to her of 


there is a moral heroism manifested, which marks 
the pure gold of human character.—[Wisconsin 


aper. | 


Business called me to the United States Land 
Office—-while there, awaiting the completion of| , 
my business, a lad apparently about sixteen to 
seventeen years old came in, and presented to 
the Receiver a certificate of purchase for 40 acres 
] was struck with the countenance and 
general appearance of the lad, and inquired of 
him for whom he was purchasing the land ; the 


of land, 
reply was— 
**For myself, sir.’’ 


answered ,— 
**] earned it by my labor.” 


land.”’ 
I then inquired, where did you come from? 
*New York,” said he. 
Feeling an increased desire to know some 


narrative : 


—luam the oldest child. 


and had a powerful effect on my feelings. 


trust myself in his | 


What encouragement 
have all to live a good life—the life of a Chris- 
‘* Whosoever liveth and believeth 


] then inquired where he got the money? he 


**Then,” said 1, “you richly deserve the 


thing more ofthis lad, | asked him whether he 
had parents, and where they lived; on this ques- 
tion, he took a seat, and gave me the following 


“I am from New York State—have there liv- 
ing a father, mother and five brothers an . sisters 
Father is a drinking 
man, and often would :eturn home from his day’s 
work drunk, and not a cent in his pocket to buy 
fuod for the family, having spent all his day’s 
earnings in liquor with his drinking companions 
—the family had todepend chiefly on mother and 
myself for bread; this distressed mother much, 
Find- 
ing father would not abstain from liquor, | re- 


an axe, set to work and cleared land by the job 

—eained money, saved it, till | gathered $50, 

Bas yg money I now pay for this forty acres of 
and. 


‘Well, my good lad, (for by this time I became 
much interested in his history,) what are you 
now going to do with this land?” 

“Why, sir, I will continue to work and earn 
money, and, when I have spare time, prepare 
some of my land for culture; raise myself a log 
house, and when prepared, will write father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, to come to Wiscon- 
sin and enjoy thishome, This land, now boaght 
by me, I design for wy mother, which will secure 
her from want in her declining years.’’ 

**What,” said I, “will you do with your. fa- 
ther, if he continues to drink ardent spirits to ex- 
cess,”’ 

“Oh, sir, when we get him on the farm he 
will feel at home, will work at home, keep 20 
liquor in the house, and in a short time he will 

e a sober man.”’ 

I then replied— 

**Young man, these being your principles so 
young, I recommend yeu to improve on them, 
and the blessing of God will atiend you. I shall 
not be surprised to hear of your advancement to 
the highest post of honor in the State—with 
such principles as you have, you are deserving 
of the noblest commendation.” 

By this time the Receiver handed him his 
duplicate receipt for his forty acres of land.— 
vO from his seat, on leaving the office, he 
BA ane 


‘At last I have a home for my mother ” 





BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU 
OUT. 


The Augusta Bank was robbed by two young 
men belonging to Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
named Frederick Augustus Wingate, aged 22 
years, and Charles Wingate, aged 18 years, 
brothers. They conceived the design of robbing 
while the new safe was building in Bostun. One 
of them contrived to get possession of the true 
key (from a person at work upon the safe) fora 
a moment, in which he took an impression of it 
in wax. From"this impression another key was 
made, They then watched the progress of the 
safe till suld, when one of them followed it to 
Avugu ta. The block of buildings in which the bank 
is sitvated was in process of errection. The 
burglar marked the constivetion and location of 
the bank vault, and improved his chance so well 
as to attract observation on the part of the work- 
a He was here several times during the 
all. 

The bank was entered and robbed on Satur- 
day night, 30th alt., as bas been stated. Everv 
thing was taken but the bills of the bank itself, 
and Edward Wingate was immediately arrested. 
He was unable to give a reason for having 
sworn a false name or to sccount for other sus- 
pictous circumstances, and was sent to jail under 
bonds of $20,000. 


On the Thursday following, after the prisoner 
had undergone a pretty searching eXamination, 
which left him eensiderably disturbed, and had 
hardly entered his cell, he was visited by. Mr. 
Nichols, the Marshal of Charlestown, Mass.— 
W hat the nature of the conference between the 
Marshal and the burglar was, we were not in- 
formed, but its result was most important.— 
That night all but $ 1369 of the plunder was in 
the vault ofthe bank. The deficit is in posses- 
sion of Fredrick, who is yet at large. On Mon- 
day last, Edward Wingate was again before the 
magistrate who had committed him. The 
money having been restored, the bail was re- 
duced to $2000. Messis. Hiram Reed and 
Stephen Scruton (responsible parties) became 
sureties for him, and he has since departed for 
Boston. He intimated the mode in which the 
false key was obtained. and the manner in which 


the burglary and secretion of the plunder were 
eflected. 


The night of the burglary was dark and 
stormy. Between the huwis of eight and nine 
the burglars forced an entrance to the vault 
through its ong-foot brick wall, with a crowbar 
stolen the preceding Menday night. They en- 
tered the vaully relieved the safe of its contents. 
relocked it, transferred the plunder to a sleigh, 
transported it to the state honse, unloaded, carri- 
ed the team to the Augusta House returned took 
the money through the cellar window, thence 
through the cellar to the rooms above, till they 
urrived at the Speaker's desk, in the hall of the 
House of Representatives. The Speaker's desk 
is raised upon a platform some three feet from 
the floor. In a cavity of this platform are two 
drawers, back of the clerk’s seat, which is ele- 
vated about ove foot above the floor. One of 
the drawers was removed, the board back of it 
stove in, andinthe dark recess beyond, the 
money was deposited. Another board, cories- 
pending 1m appearance with that stove in, was 
prepared on Saturday afternoon, at Wayman 
& Morse’s shop, ander the direction of Edward 
W ingate, who said it was forasleigh box.— 
Nails were driven into the ends of this board 
oy epes off, so as not to project through it — 
ren substituted behin 
bated song d the drawer, the cheat 


Up to the moment when Wingate conducted 
4 party to the place where the treasure was, 
there was no evidence against him which would 
warrant the finding of a bill of indictment, and 
the plunder would have remained hidden forever. 
had not one of the burglars disclused nt.” 
Upon Wingate’s arrival in Boston, he was fol- 
lowed by officer Heath to South Braintree At 
Braiutree the officers were joined by constable 
J. R. Frazier of that town, and Messrs. lia R 
Arnold and J. E. Holbrook, and at about ten 
o'clock Friday evening, thé posse came upon the 











persons for whom they were in search. toget 
with a third party, in the street. A ian pe 
porate fight ensued, but the accused were at! 
length searcely ironed, and conveyed to Quincy 
for safe keeping over night. During the scuffle 
a roll of bank bills, amounting to abont $280, 
was thrown away by one of the party and was 
found near the Spot at an early hour the next 
morning. $500 of the stolen money was fonnd 
in their possession. On Saturday, Freder- 
ick A. Wingate left Boston in custody for Au- 


gusta, where he Ii 
setleiiien will be delivered to the proper 





CHARCOAL SKETCHES ON PRISON 
WALLS. 


ca. |. ae © Bdew os tena 
being in the office of ‘Mr. Sherman, he Warden of 
the House of Correction,we were invited to visit the 
Jail to see some sketches made with charcoal upon 
the walls of a cell, by an individual who was re- 
cently confined there, awaiting his uial. He was a 
young man by the nameof M. N. Nichols, who was 
from New York state, where his connexions reside 
who are of the highest respectability. He was 
charged with stealing, and has since been tried 
convicted, and sentenced to the State Prison for two 
years. He commitied the crime for which he is 
now atoning, when under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing drink, and while in jail he seemed to feel keen. 
ly the disgrace he had brought upon himself and 
friends, One day, near the close of his confinement 
there, he requested as a fuvor that he might be 
furnished with a piece of charcoal. His request 
having been complied with, he sketched upon the 
rough, whitewashed walls, in a few hours, some 
‘wenty or thirty heads and figures, nearly covering 
the walls on two sides of his cell. Some of them 
are remarkably well executed, and the heads, in 
particular, are strikingly expressive. One set, of 
three figures, conveys a moral lesson which could 
be advantageously studied for hours. And we 
could but wish, while looking at them through the 
grated door of the cell, that the lesson there taught 
might be read by many who are pursuing a 
course similar to that which brought this young man 
to his present deplorable condition. 


The first figure of this group is that of a bright 
boy, with his hoop in one hand, and the driving 


ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY OF DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 


In our notice of the meeting of this society 
on Jan. 28, taken from another Journal, allusion 
was made to the circumstances in which it had 
its origin. We find these given more fully in 
the Citizen of Feb. 3d, from which we copy the 
following. How much better religion is here, 
than much that passes under the name! 


Doctor Channing, the President, stated the 
origin of the Society as follows: He called u 
on a hard working mechanic one day, and while 
stting in the room with him, a little boy came in 
and handed the man two half dollars. When 
the child had gone out, the man looked on the 
money, and said well, this is curious' What is 
Curious? said the Docior. ‘* Why that boy is the 
child of a discharged convict I met in the street 
two years ago, just from the State Prison. 
was entirely destitute and friendless, said no- 
body would employ him, he was half starved and 
knew not what to do. I asked him what busi- 
ness he followed in the Prison. He said he was 
employed in turning, and if he had a lathe and 
tools hecouldearna living | asked him how much 
they would cosi? Fifty dollars said he. Well; 
suid [, here is the money; get the article you 
want and repay mé@ 50 cents per week till all is 
paid up. The poor man looked astonished at 
my confidende, but took the money and did as | 
directed him. He has been at work industrious- 
ly ever since and has been, after be got fairly 
statted, regularly paying off the debt. Last 
week | did not receive the usual payment, from 
some cause or other; 80 now you see he has sent 
me two weeks instalments.”’ The doctor was 
deeply affected by the narrative, and resolved in 
his mind, how much might be done, if every dis- 
charged convict was equally fortunate in finding 
a Christian friend. To accomplish this object 
a Society was formed. It has labored two years 
with wonderful success, and appeals to the sym- 
pathy of every one who regards the poor prison- 
er, asa brother. Doctor Howe, J. W. Brown, 
Hon. Mr. Gray and other gentlemen addressed 
the meetiug which to its close, was deeply in- 
teresting. ‘*l was in Prison, and ye came un- 
to me.” Ifall men practically recognized and 
obeyed the teachings of Jesus, we should not 
need Societies in aid of discharged convicts. 
Every disciple of Christ would be the prisoners 
friend. 





EXTENT OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
PRESS. 

The following remarks were from Mr. Bry- 
ant, of the N. Y. Evening Post, at the late 
Printers’ Festival in New York city, as reported 
in the Literary World: 


‘** Permit me, Mr. President, to congratulate 
the society on the vast theatre which is opened 
to the American.press. We print books and 
periodicals for twenty millions of people; but 
even whilé | am speaking, the number grows 
larger. Every vessel that lands passengers on 
our coast brings new recruits to the army of 
readers ; if they cannot 1ead or understand our 
janguage, their children will do both. Not a 
settlement is founded in the woods or prairies 
of the remote. West, where the book, the pam- 
phiet, the newspaper, does not find its way; the 
press even goes itself with the American settler 
into the wilderness. When | see the multitudes 
which throng our wharfs ready to embark for 
California, 1 think not so much of the gold they 
will sift from the sands, as of the new commu- 
nities of readers which they will find in that dis- 
tant region ; 1 think of the volumes printed in 
New York, whose leaves will be turned on the 
shores of the Pacific. The time will come,when, 
this mighty continent being peopled from ocean 
to ocean with a race speaking the maoly lan- 
guage of Shakspeare and Milton, the American 
press will be the most prolific and the most po- 
tent in its influences of any that the world knows. 
May these influences be as salutary as power- 
ful. 


. 





Precursor or a Sicxry Season. The tele- 
graphic despatch from New Orleans announces 
the following:— 


‘The waters of the Mississippi are swollen to 
a height never before witnessed by any one living 
upon its banks. In many places the embank- 
ments have been overflowed, and an immense 
destruction of paoperty is likely to follow unless 
the flood 1s assuaged, of which there is now no 
prospect. From many places the river expands 
to the width of an immense lake, and the course 
of the river is difficult to follow, except by ex- 
perienced pilots.” 


These floods, by overspreading the country 
with decaving vegetable matter, and producing 
innumerable stagnant pools, will be pretty sure 
to be followed by sickness, as well as loss of 


property. 





Tue Svurest Means or Success. ‘One 
think is certain, ’ says Dugald Stewart, “‘ that 
the greatest of all obstacles to the improvement 
of the world, is that prevailing belief of its im- 
probability which damps the exertions of so 
mary individuals, and that in proportion as the 
contrary opinion becomes general, it realizes 
the event which it leads us to anticipae. Sure- 
ly, if anything can have a tendency to call forth 
in the public service the exertions of individuals, 
it must be an idea of the magnitude of that 
work in which they are conspiring, and a belief 
of the permanency of those benefits which they 
confer on mankiod by any attempt to inform and 
enlighten them.” 





Conoress Assessed For a Runaway Hvs- 
panp. The Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Patriot says: **Mr.Giddings is in high 
feather jast now, on account of a petition to 
Congress from a Mrs Mary Johnson somewhere 
in the State of New York. She represents that 
her husband was in our army in Mexico—he 
deserted to the enemy—that he was captured 
and brought back—that General Taylor would 
not allow him to remain, but sent him off—thai 
he is lost to her, in consequence, if not to the 
world—and that as Congress is paying for ne- 
groes in a similar way, asin the Pacheco case, 
and she considers one white man worth two ne- 
groes, she prays to be paid two thousand dollars, 
double the sam paid for Pacheco’s Lewis,) for 
the lost husband.”’ 





Excessive ConscienTiovsness. A petition 
has been presented tothe New York Legislature 
by a foreigner, for leave to hold real estate with- 
out assuming the rights of citizenship. His 
reason for this application is, that he cannot 
conscientiously beeome a citizen while slavery 
r% tolerated in the country,and mails run on Sun- 

ay. 








T REDUCED PRICES. VALUABLE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 


The Subscribers offer the following well known and 
Valuable Manuals for Sabbath Schools, at the follow- 
ing reduced rates—namely per dozen. 

Fox’s Ministry of Christ and Questions, $4 50, for- 


merly $6 00. 
Do do, on the Book of Acts, $200, formerly 
Lessons in the Parables, $3 00, for- 





$2 50. 
Huntington’s 

merly $3 50. 
They have just published new editions of Carter’s 

Questions on the Gospels, Peabody’s Scripture Cate- 


se rag ed i Book for Sunday Schools, Phillip’s Ser- 


Also, lately published, Mile’s Gospel N i 
Copies furnished for examination. whee se 


CROSBY & NICROLS 
feb17 111 Washington st. 


és MIRROR OF NATURE, 
The Mirror of Nature, a Book o 


lis2os 





by Furness.— 


He|* 


MORTON’S 
Letheon Dental Establishment, | 


NO. 19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the Boston Museum. 

§G- This establishment takes its name from being 
the place where Ether was first inhaled, and the dis- 
covery of its uses originally made;—and as its name 
imports, the various operertions of Dental Surgery «re 
here performed, and Ether or Chloroform administered 
t the diseoverer himself. The operations of EX- 

RACTING, FILLING and INSERTING TEETH, 
performed by Dr. Morton, embrace the most modern 
improvements in America and Europe, and in conse- 
quence of the Ether Discovery, his extensive corres- 
pondence with the most skilful practitioners, at home 
and abroad, gives him the great advantage of gaining 
the earliest intelligence of all inventions and discove- 
ries in his profession. Dr Morton offers his services 
in the administration of Ether with ial confidence, 
having had great experience both at his own rooms and 

t 


THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


in connection with the boa nip of that Institution, 
who are respectfully referred to. 


Extracts from the Reports of the Exhibition of the Worces 
ter County Mechanics Association, 


“ARTIFICIAL ThEtH. Aset of Teeth were shown 
by Dr. Morton, which were not only carved in a very 
handsome manner, perhaps faultless, having the partic- 
ular merit of sustaining the harmony of proportion to 
the last Teeth of the jaw, and giving a peculiarly natu- 
ral appearance of the gum and jaw in that part, but 
were articulated in the most perfect manner. They 
were more complete and more perfect, taken altogether 
than any other. The Committee on that account regard 
them as the best SILVER MEDAL.” 


“<The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
award this Diplomate MORTON & WHITMAN, 
for a splendid case of Artificial Teeth, exhibited by 
them at the Exhibition and Fain of 1847. 

Greorce G. Situ, Pres. 
Henry N. Hooper, Vice. Pres. 
Jous Kuun, Sec.” 


Extract from the Report of the Mass. General Hospital. 
“Dr. Morton, in 1846, discovered the facts before un- 
known, that Ether would prevent pain in Surgical 
Operations. He first established these facts by numer- 
ous operations on Teeth. eopos p30 —s dec9 


OL. 3, NO. 9. DAGUERREOTYPE for FEB. 
24th, 1849. 
This day published. 


ConTENTS. 





Christmas Carols. 
Hanoveran Sketches. 
Life and Works of Leoparde. 
Sir R. Macguinnis and the Sheriff. 
Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere. 
Forty Days in the Desert. 
Louis X1V., and. Moliere. 
From the Poet to the Piece. 
. Short Reviews and Notices. 
Published twice a month at $3 00 a year by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS. JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., have for sale as follows:— 


Macaulay’s England, 182, 8vo; Margaret Smith’s 
Diary, 16mo; Whittier’s Poetical Works, 8vo; Merry- 
Mount, by J. L. Motley, Jr.; What I saw in Califor- 
nia, 12mo; Massachusetts State Record, 12mo, Allen 
on the Grape Vine, 8vo; The Artists’ Married Life, 
16mo; Mirror of Nature, by Furness, 12mo; Miss 
Martineau’s Eastern Life; Thoughts of a Life Time, 
16mo; Poems of W. B. Tappan, 16mo; Beauties of 
Sacred Literature, 8vo; Peabody’s Memoir and Dis- 
courses, 12mo; Euthanasey, by Mountfore; Scribner’s 
Engineers Manual; Channing’s Memoirs 3 vols, new 
ed; Irving’s Worke, new ed, 12mo; Sketch Book, 
Svo, Illustrated; Agazzis’s Embryology, 25 cents; 
Holme’s Poems, &c., &c., &c. 

febl0 134 Washington, opposite School st. 


SWARM Hho pom 


febl7 








EW BOOKS. Household Education, by Harriet 

Martineau, 1 vol. 
A new Work on Physiology, " Kirkes and Paget. 
Vol. 2, Macaulay’s Histor of England. 
Leaves from the Diary of Margaret Smith, by J. G. 

Whittier. 

Religious Consolations, a new edition. 
The Eclectic for Feb. 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine for Feb. 
Black wood’s for Jan. 

Just received by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

feb10 111 Washington st. 


JHE CHEAPEST UNITARIAN BOOK PUB- 
T LISHED, The Publishers of Sermons on Chris- 
tian Communion, in order to give the volume as wide a 
circulation as possible, have concluded upon a reduc- 
tion of the price. It will hereafter be sold at 75 cents, 
or 10 cOPpilES FOR FIVE DOLLARS. Just half of the 
former price. The Sermons are by the most eminent 
Clergymen of the Denomination and are all practical 
in their character. 

The Volume comprises 500 pages large 12mo, and is 
substantially boand in cambric. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

lis2o0s 111 Washington st., Boston. 
EW EDITION, MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 

In Press: volames Land 2 of the History of Eng- 
land, by T. Babington Macaulay, reprint from the au- 
thor’s edition, (to be followed by succeeding volumes as 
they appear in England) will be published in a few 
days. Specimen pages can be seen at 

JAMES MUNROE & CO’S., 

134 Washington, opposite School st. 


STATIONERY. 
G. SIMPKINS, 124]Washnigton Street, corner 

« of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a general 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station- 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tis- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders’ 
Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Osborne’s 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, Ink- 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Stylographic 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c. 

Account Books; Legers; Journals; Day Books; 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 

Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 
vo, and smaller sizes, in various styles of binding. 

dec2 tf 


ATO. 8DAGUERREOTYPE. This day published 
N CONTENTS. 





feb3 


febl0 








Norfolk Island. 
The Arctic Expeditions. 
A Visible Beranger. 
Lord Mayor's Day. 
Hunting in Western Texas. 
The Jury System. ‘ 
Allegorical Origin ot Precious Stones. 
Goethe’s Campaign in 1792. 
Literary and Scientific. 
ere: , aa 
blished twice a mor 
és CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


feb3 lis2o0s 


UST PUBLISHED—price 10 cents. GoLp: 
J Sermon preached at the First Church, on Sunday, 
Dec. 17, 1848. By N. L. FroraineuaM, Pastor of 
the Church, i 

Sold by Messrs. Ticknor, Greene, Francis, and 
Crosby & Nichols; also, by the Printer, John Wilson, 
21 School Street, Boston. feb10 


EOPLE’S JOURNAL. New Volume. The Sub- 
scribers have just received a_ few copies of the 
People’s Jotrnal from the commencing of the new vol- 
ume in July last. Terms the same as formerly, $2 50 


a year. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Agents for N. Eng. 
feb3 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. With 
V entire confidence the VEGETABLE PULMONA- 
RY BALSAM is offered to Re as eg ret, 7. 
aud most approved remedy that can ‘ound for 
COUGHS, COLDS and CONSUMPTION, Asthma, 
Phthisic, Spitting of Blood, ieheoas ge Sy and all 
Pulmonary Affections and Diseases © the Lungs. It 
has been tested by the experience and observation of 
thousands for upwards of twenty years, 13. extensively 
used and recommended by eminent physicians in their 
regular practice, and has become a standard family 
medicine. Those in want will find ita ae excellent 
article. Be sure and get nas dm ETABLE oaeeee 
Balsam, signed Wm. Jon’n er, as are y 
sounnetns tad imitations. Sold Apothecaries and 
Country Merchants generally. Price 50 cents. 
nov25 os6mos 


HRISTIAN VIEWS, OR DISCOURSES,— 
CC" Practical and Devotional, by the Author of the 
hristian Layman. 
OMror sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, and at. the 
Office of the Christian Register. Stis8tos ~—s feb3 




















OYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 1. A new Trans- 
lation of the Book of Job, with an Introduction | 

and Notes, chiefly explanatory —2d ed, with corrections 

and additions. # 

A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 


| ranged in Chrouological order, with Notes, &c., 3 vals, 


2d ed, with corrections and additic-ns. “ 
3. A new Translation of the Beok of Psalms, with 
an Fatroduction an Notes, chiefly explanatory—second 
edition with additions. : 
4. A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chiefly 
explanatory. 
“This new edition is of increased value on account 
of the additions and corrections which it contains. 
whole series of volumes, from the pen of this accom- 
plished Hebrew scholar, may now be obtained ina uni- 
form shape, and is of great value, and of high impor- 
tance to all students of the Bible. Common teaders 
will be surprised to observe how many passages, which 
are uniotelligible to them in in the common version, are 
here made plain and significant by a slight change of 
expression, of the meaning of a single word, or the turn 
of a sentence.”’ : 
“There is no man whose labors in this department 
of learning deserve a more respectful notice than Dr. 
Noyes, and no man certainly whose books so well de- 
serve to be purchased and studied; for in a compact 
form they embody the accurate results of great learning, 
and throw much Jight on obscure and difficult parts of 
the sacred writings.”” [Christian Register. 


“A new edition, and an improvement on the first, 
excellent as that was.”? [Boston Recorder. 
IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY. The Gospels 
Voll. Matthew, vol 24; Mark, Lake and John, 
vol 3. The Acts of the Apostles with a Commentary, 
intended for Sabbath School Meachers and Bible Class- 
es, and as an aid to Family Instruction, by Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, 3 vols 12mo, new ed, in neat stamped cloth 
binding, price 75 cts per volume. 

‘*We feel certain it will meet the wants of all who 
cal] themselves liberal Christians, as a family expositor, 
a reference book in the study of the Gospel, a compan- 
ion in the Sunday School, and an aid to daily devo- 
tion. It is learned, yet not dry; rational, yet not 
cold; fervent, yet not fanatical; tasteful, yet not one 
line for mere taste. Mr. Livermore is concise, practi- 
cai, reasonable, full of generous and holy feeling.” 

[Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


“These Commentaries give a clear, correct, evan- 
gelical view of the doctrines which Christ and the apos- 
tles taught; they fully explain ail difficult passages, and 
furnish much ues Be information upon ancient geogra- 
phy, history, biography, customs, manners, &c ; ina 
word, I think they will be profitable for doctrine, for 
instruction, for practice and devotion.”” [Christian 
Inquirer. 6wis. 

The above with all other Unitarian publications, 
for sale wholesale and retail by JAMES MUNROE & 
o ° “+ Washington, opposite School st. 

lec 





RzCEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL*, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 
BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
No. 20 State Street. 


Knickerbocker 5 00 
Siliman’s Journal * 500 


PicroriaL MontTuiies. 


London World of Fash- 
ion 
London Art Union Jour- 
nal 
Graham’s Magazine 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Columbian Magazine 
Union Magazine 3 
Ladies National Maga- 
zine 2 
Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine 2 
Ladies’ Garland ; 
2 


Science and Arts 
00) Ddguerreoty pe (semi-mo.) 
ou 


JUVENILE. 
Merry’s Museum 


1 
Parley’s Magazine 1 
Youth’s Cabinet 1 
1 
1 


eww 
S$ $3833 


Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 





Mepicat. 


Famity Circle 
Sears’ Family Magazine 
* * Any two of theabove 


Braithwaite’s Retros- 150 
pect of Med. Science } 

Medical Chirurgical Re- 
view 


oo 
vo 
00 
00 


Monthlies for $5 00. London Lancet 
Ranking’s Abstract 
Boston Medical and 3 00 
Surgical Journal } 
N.Y. Journal of Medi- 
cine 3 00 
bs 


Reviews. 


British and Foreign 2 
Medico Chirurgical 5 
London, Foreign, Ed- 
inburg and Ween Medical Science 
minster, $3 00 each, British and Foreign 
or for the four, ; Medical Review } 300 
Brownson’s Quarterly “3 00) 
American (Whig) Re- 
view 5 00 
Democratic 
North American 
Christian 
Universalist 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 
Mass. Quarterly 
The 19th Century 


3 00 
American Journal of 





Law. 


' Law Library 10 00 
Law Reporter 3 00 
Library of Law and Equi- 

ty 7 00 


300 
5 06 
3 00 
300 
400 
3 00 
3 00 


| 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
London Pictorial Times 9 00 
Lon. Illustrated News 9 00 
| London Punch 
Biblical Repository 3 00 | Rarmers’ Library 
Christian Examiner 4 00/| Horticulturist 
Monthly Religious Mag. 1 00 Horticultural Magazine 
Natioual Preacher 1 00 | Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300; Magazine 
Ladies’ Repository 2 00) Howitt’s Journal 
° | People’s Journal 
Mothers’ Magazine 
3 00| Mothers’ Assistant 
6 00) Mass Common School 
: 00 . Journal 
00; Fowler’s Phrenologi- 
| cal Journal } 100 
5 00+ Edinburg 20 


_All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 


to order. 


RELiciovs. 


wtt eotonn 
S23 sees 


LITERARY. 
Black wood’s Magazine 
Eclectic 
Living Age (weekly) 
Hunt's Merchants’ 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- 
tute 


‘gee 





All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 


the Counter. eoposly feb12 








RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircosure 
RAILROAD, 61x miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautilul prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 
Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 
The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 
REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little §& Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 
For further particulars, adiiress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan29 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


ie J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 

the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 

tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 

Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed wit 

so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
cian, 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Inhaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unel0 





ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 
collection of Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tunes for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Familics. Price 87} cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 

“This book is designed to facilitate Congregational 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Churches, 
and depenuing entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. To this end, its cotpilers have 
selected trom the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most universally sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and ymns have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.” 

Just published 

‘CHAS. s? FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 

Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 

lishers. tf nov25 





O MERCHANES, BANKERS, LAWYERS, 
CLERGYMEN,STUDENTS AND MEN OF 
LITERATURE! 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington Street, 
have for sale a Letter and Invoice file by which all your 
corresdondence can be kept in a handsome book form— 
easy of reference—and no letter can ever be lost or 
mislaid. Price $1 00. feb10 


° 7 
Albion Life Insurance Company, 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTon. 
Sieh INSTITUTED IN 1805, 
i having been appointed A 
the Albion for Boston and vicinity, 
to receive for Insurances on Ly . 
fiche, “mpowered in ionable cases to gre mt 
" icles without reference to Board of Directors in 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPAN 
Pla nice ou: ’ = from a ew up aaa 
pea me Profits of a business of over For ry 
ngs may be paid quarter! 
noually. 


When the insurance is for the 
HALF the premium may remain ~stee g—a they 


paying. interest. 

j insured icipate AT ONCE in : 
of the business both in Europe and Amare 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CAs ~ 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ame. 
can continent to any other = 3 

Ezaminers—J. B.S. Jackson, M. p J 
Maton Warren, M. D. a 
rospectuses and all requisite information can 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants > Exchange, Boom.” 
WM. HALES, } Agents to the Company 
SAML., PAGE, e Boston and Vicinity, 
ost 


NEW HYMN BOORk. 


ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO, corner 
W Washington and School Streets, have just ay 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rey. Samuel Johosor. 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely | a 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount m: Je 
to a: roe 9 a ion has been adoptzd by sev. 
eral Chur , and the publishers are i 0 
that it gives grent entidinalion. tin gp mam 


Fd gaia are some of the testimonials in favor of 


y, half yearly, or ap. 





~ 


[From the Literary World.] 
‘As a collection of sacred ii ppropri: 
Hymns, this book cannot be tn, + yy ‘ es 


[From the Evening Gazette.} 





“It is probably the most poetical compilati 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual oun al oa “! 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combini ig 
hae 9 all the higher elements of religious compo. i- 
[Prom the Daily Advertiser. } 
“It is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. 1 is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotiorl 
poetry in England aod our own country, with the ad + 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first appe:r- 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additior.al 
hymns are added in this Edition.” 
[From the Daily Atlas.] 

«For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samvel 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and tie 
Rev. Samuel Johnson So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matters, we should think it well cal: y. 

ated to meet the wants of religious Societies. Asa bo ik 


refined taste, it 1s super’or to any collection that 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the E: z. 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred song: ” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfin }, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others oj 
our American Bards. 

These Hymns are among the best in the collectica, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a fay x 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 


**A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to hae 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste ad 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one w|i 
take up the book for the first time without readiy, 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in ‘4 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our cov. 


[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow: 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whoe 
genius in this department of writing requires no furthz 
eadorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this colle 
tion, 

Societies desirous of examining this work with th 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on a> 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 
oe Subscribers would ask the particular attenti-s 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies ger 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to me‘ 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. T: 
compilers have endeavored to re a more lyric 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapt! 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres 
They have sought to make the book what the presed 
state of our churches and societies demands, and hat 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clerg« 
men, but leaders of ct 
taste and judgment. 





of comparison with other Collections. 





the variety of subjects and metres is 


rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
*,* For a list of places where this book is in us 
see cover of the Christian Examiner. 
§G- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


octl4 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston © 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

| Newty Srereotyrep Epitiox. The 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now usei! 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have jt" 


One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
They have also put Yshed another Edition contain | 


pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Soc | 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—0 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this editio* 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the ¢ 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but® 
new type, and the other with the Service Book # 
Supplementary Hymns. 

a additions have been made, with great care, 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of #’ 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who ha’ 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet ? 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent colle 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace mat 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first po) 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 
The following are some of the societies and towns * 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Ret 
Mr. P ;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. * 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fe 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray) Fercipee | re 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rer 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, Net 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, # 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, © 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Do » Mart 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, 1" 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chel 
ford, Hin , Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dov 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Green" 


Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Y: 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 8 , Rochester, obs 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Ser 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Lous, 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New mf 
land and the Southern Western States. 
We respectfully request Clergymen or C 
mittees proposing a in their peer 
forming new ae to ver Bat se he: 
sent r : 
eit aa JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024s tf 
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of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 


choirs, and many other persons +” 


Although this book has been published but four years | 
it is now used io forty-two of our Societies, and this tat ” 
is considered sufficient to show the estimation in whic — 
it is held, and the manner in which it has stood the tet ~ 


The following are some of the peculiar merits of tht 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large! 
great; tle) 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of a 


published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of owQ™ 


in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplement ~ 


Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, L™ ~~ 
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stick in the other, childishly, innocently and happi- 


ed to make an effort in some way to relieve : 
solv ly pursuing the sport of youth, without a care or 


mother, sister and brothers from want. After D 
revolving thirgs over in my mind, and consult- rity ud the distant future, The next figue is 
: : her, I gotall the information I could | ,,,: young man, whose excellent form, neat 
ing with mother, 1 g attire, and intelligent countenance, bespoke one 
about the Far West, and started from bome for} who might command the attention of the wise and 
Wisconsin with three dollars in my pocket. 1] good. ‘The Jast figure is that of a person, shabbily 
left home on foot—after spending my three dol- | dressed, with hair uncombed, standing behind the 
lars, | worked occasionally a day; and renewed | grated door of a prisoner's cell. Directly over the 
my travel so long as money lasted. By labor] second figure were ihe words, ‘* What I once was!”” 
occasionally, and the charitable treatment I got 


und over the last figure were the words, “ What I 
on the road, I landed in Wisconsin. Here {got nowam!” [Cambridge Chronicle. 
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Entertainment, translated by Rev. Dr. F 
A. fresh supply just seach Fr hy Eee ee ee 
; CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
feb3 lis2os 111 Washington st. 


ELIGIOUS CONSOLATIONS. CRO 
R NICHOLS, publish thia day, a new Sides skin 
above, made up of selections from the writings of emi- 
nent Divines, by Rev. E. 8. Gannett, D. D. 
Price 50 cents, liberal discount allowed to those 


A 
who buy by the dozen. 
febl0 111 Washinton st. 


venly Father and Saviour, (for it was not of 
death or dying I spoke,) she was a little over- 
eome, as we might expect of childhood: bat she 
soon became calm, brighiness played upon her 
countenance, and she said, ‘‘I have thought 
advut leaving my friends here, to go and dwell 
with those whe have always deen and ever will 
be dear friends to me. I should like to stay a 
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REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO, 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. ‘. 
uf 


WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & C0- 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] eal 

GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, “a % 
BOSTON. By Stephen Willi 

Particular attention paid to the sale of Woot, 


liberal advances made on consignments. 
janel7 tf 


Onis 8. SavaGeE, 


Joun M. P. Cook, 6mos net 
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